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ntlFiCE Aim EXPLANATIOR. 



To TEACH LEARNERS those orgRiiic conditions which indieate character, 
b the first object of this manual ; aad ia order to render it accessible ts 
all, it condenses facts and conditions, rather than elaborates argaments-* 
because to expound Phrenology is its highest proof—- states laws and 
resolts, and leaves them upon their naked merits ; embodies recent d» 
coveries ; and crowds into the fewest possible words and pages just what 
learners need to know; and, hence, requires to be studied rather than 
merely read. " Short, yet clear,*' is its motto. Its numerous illustrative 
engravings give the results of very extensive professional observations and 
experience. 

To RECORD character is its second object. In doing this, it describes 
those organic conditions which affect and indicate character in seven de- 
grees of power — large, very large, full, average, moderate, small, and very 
small, and refers those who have their physiological and 'phrenological 
conditions correctly marked in the accompanying tables, to those para- 
graphs which both describe themselves, and also contain specific di« 
rections how to perfect their characters and improve children. Its 
plan for recording character is soen at a glance in the following 

EXPLANATION OF THE TABLES. 

Those physiological and phrenological conditions marked laroe hare 
a powerful and almost con trolling influence over feelings and conduct, 
both single and in combination, and engross weaker ones into their 
service. Vert laroe organic conditions are sovereign kings over 
character and conduct, and singly and in combination with each other* 
or with large organs, direct and sway their possessor. Full organs play 
subordinate parts, yet are seen and felt, and exert more real than appa* 
rent influence. Avbraos ones have considerable, yet a limited influence, 
bat it is mainly in ookf -atiom wkh large ones, though (hey R^Shti 
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oharaetoi more than they leem to. Moderate fiicaltiei are below pa/ 
in fact, and still more so in appearance ; exert a limited influence ; and 
/eave character defective in these respects. Small organs are so de- 
ficient as easily to be perceived ; leave their possessor weak and fiiulty in 
these points ; and should be assiduously cultivated ; while tirt small 
ones render him almost idiotic in these functions. 

This table is so constructed as to record the actual rowiR, or quality 
•fid quantity of the physical and mental functions, as deduced from sixe 
and activity combined^ and this is done by means of dots or written 
figures placed opposite the names of the organs and temperaments, and 
the printed figures in the squares thus marked, designate the number of 
the page in this work which contains the corresponding description of 
character ; and these paragraphs, thus referred to in the body of the 
workf have figures attached to them, referring to the pages of " Fowler's 
Phrenology," where an elaborate description of the several functions are 
discussed at length, with numerous combinatbns which shade and tone 
the character. 

The six left hand columns refer to the pages of this work, while the 
two right hand ones refer to those numbered faraoraphs found through* 
out " Physiology," ** Self-Culture," and " Memory," which contain direo 
tions for cultivating, restraining, and rightly directing whatever physica] 
functions or mental faculties may require either, both in adults and chil- 
dren ; so that these works, in conjunction with a correct marking in thete 
tables, furnish a complete directory for obviating faults, supplying defects, 
developing excellencies, and perfecting one's self and children. 

Faculties marked with an upward curve, thus, ^^, in the several 
squares, are deficient, and require cultivation; while those marked with 
a downward curve, thus, v^, are liable to excess or perversion, and 
shoidd be carefully guarded and rightly directed; while -^ signifies 
about one third larger ; and — one third smaller than a dot would indi- 
oate in the same place, thus rendering one scale equal to twenty-one. 

MARKING THE CHART BY FIGURES. 

Some persons who record examinations prefer to use numerals to indi* 
cate the size of the organs. We describe the organs in seven degrees of 
power, and to indicate those degrees, employ the written agures, 1, 2, S, 
4, 5, 6, 7. When thus used, 1 means vert small; 2, small; 3 mods 

RAf B ; 4, AVERAGE ; 5, PULL ; 6, LARGE ; 7, TERT LARGE. The sigUS + 

««-, ^ ^-^1 mean the same as in the above table. 
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SECTION I. 



rmtilOLOGICAL CONDITIONS AS AFFECTINO AND INDICAT* 

ING CHABACTEB. 

I. — ^VALUB OF SSLF-KKOWLBDOB. 

" Knowlxdoi Is power" — ^to accomplish, to enjoj— <md iheae aro the 
onlj encU for which man was created. All knowledge oonfera thia 
power. Thos, how incalcnlablj, and in how many wayi, have recent 
diicoyeries in chemistry enhanced human happiness, of which the locifer 
match furnishes a home example. Increasing knowledge in agriculture 
IS doubling the means of human sustenance. How immeasurably haye 
modem mechanical improvements multiplied, and cheapened all the 
comforts of life. How greatly have steamboats and railroads added to 
the former stock of human success and pleasures. Similar remarks apply 
to all other kinds of knowledge, and as it increases from age to age will 
it proportionally multiply all forms of human luqvpiness. In Bust, its 
inherent naiwre and legitimate effbct is to promote every species of ez\]oy-> 
roent and success. Other things being equal, those who know most, by 
a law of things^ can both accomplish and enjoy most ; while ignorance 
instead of being bliss, is the greatest cause of human weakness, wicked- 
ness, and woe. Hence, to inliohtin man, is the -wbj to reform and 
perfeaft him. 

But sxLr-knowledge is, of all its other kinds, both the most usefhl and 
promotive of personal and universal happiness and success. '< Know 
thyself" was written, in golden capitals, upon the splendid temple of 
Delpbos, as the most important maxim the wise men of (Greece could 
transmit to unborn generations ; and the Scriptures wisely i «immand us 
t3 "search our own hearts." Since all happiness flows from obeying, 
and all pain from violating, the laws of our bkimo, to kfiow our own 
selves is to know these laws, and becomes the first step in the road of 
their obedience, which is life. Self-knowledge, by teaching the laws and 
cooditioBS of tiftt and health, beix>mes the most efficacious means of piw 
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longing the former and increasiog the latter — both of which are paramtmiU 
conditions of enjoying and accomplishing. It also shows us our natural 
talents, capabilities, virtues, vices, strong and weak points, liabilities to 
err, etc., and thereby points out, unmistakably, those occupations and 
spheres in which we can and cannot succeed and shine ; and develops 
the laws and conditions of human and personal virtue and moral per- 
fection, as well as of vice, and how to avoid it It is, therefore, the 
quintessence of all knowledge ; places its possessor upon the very acme 
of enjoyment and perfection ; and bestows the highest powers and richest 
treasures mortals can possess. In short, to know ourselves perfectly, is 
to know every law of our being, every condition of happiness, and every 
cause of suffering; and to practice such knowledge, is to render ourselves 
as perfectly happy, throughout every department of our being, as we can 
possibly be and live. And since nothing in nature stands alone, bat each 
is reciprocally related to all, and all, collectively, form one magnificent 
whole — ^since all stars and worlds mutually act and react upon each other, 
to cause d(^y and night, summer and winter, sun and rain, blossom and 
fimit; since every genus, species, and individual throughout nature is 
second or sixteenth cousin to every other ; and since man is the epitome 
of universal nature, the embodiment of all her functions, the focus of all 
her light, and representative of all her perfections— of course to understand 
him thoroughly is to know aU things. Nor can nature be studied advan- 
tageously without him for a tezt^book, nor he vidthout her. 

Moreover, since man is composed of mind and body, both reciprocally 
and most intimately related to each other — since his mentality is mani- 
fested only by bodily organs, and the latter depends wholly upon the 
former, of course his mind can be studied only through its organic rela- 
tions. If it were manifested independently of his physiology, it might be 
studied separately, but since all his organic conditions modify his mental- 
ity, the two must be studied tooetbir. Heretofore humanity has been 
studied by piece-meal. Anatomists have investigated only his organic 
structure, and there stopped ; and mental philosophers have studied him 
metaphysically, wholly regardless of all his physiological relations ; while 
theologians have theorized upon his moral faculties alone ; and hence 
their utter barrenness, from Aristotle down. As if one should study no- 
thing but the trunk c^a tree, another only its roots, a third its leaves, or 
finit, without compounding their researches, of what value is such piece- 
meal study 7 If the physical man constituted one whole being, and the 
mental another, their separate study might be useful ; but since all we 
know of mind, and can do with it, is manifested and done whnPy by 
means of physical instruments — especially since every possible condition 
and change of the physiology correspondingly affects the mentality — of 
oourse thecr mutual relations, and the laws of their reciprocal action, 
inust be inyestigate^ cdUetively. Besides, every mental philosopher has 
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deduced his system from his own closet cogitations, and hence their babel- 
like confusion. Bat within the last half century, a new star, or rather 
sun, has arisen upon the horizon of mind — a sun which puts the finger of 
sciKNTiFic CERTAINTY upon overy mental faculty, and discloses those 
fhysioltgical conditions which affect, increase or diminish, purify or cor- 
rupt, or in any other way modify, either the mind itself, or its prodacts- -^ 
thought, feeling, and character — and thereby reduces mental study to 
that same tangible basis o( proportion in which all science consists; leav- 
ing nothing dark or doubtful, but developing the true SCIENCE of mind, 
and the laws of its action. Of this, the greatest of all discoveries, QaU. 
was the author, and Phrenology and Physiology the instruments which 
conjointly embrace whatever appertains to mind, and to man, in all his 
organic relations, show how to perfect the former by improving the 
latter, and disclose specific signs of character, by which we may know 
ourselves and our fellow-men with certainty — a species of knowledge 
most delightful in acquisition, and valuable in application. 

2.— STRUOTURB OORRSSFOKDS WITH CHARACTER. 

Throaghout universal nature, the structure of all things is powerful or 
weak, hard or sof^, coarse or fine, etc., in accordance with its functions ; 
and in this there is a philosophical fitness or adaptation. What immense 
power of function trees put forth, to rear and sustain alofl, at such great 
mechanical disadvantage, their ponderous load and vast canvas of leaves, 
limbs, and fruit or seeds, spread out to all the snrgings of tempestuous 
winds and storms ; and the texture of wood is as compact and firm as its 
functional power is prodigious. Hence its value as timber. But tender 
vegetables, grains, etc., require little power, and accordingly are fragile 
in structure. Lions, tigers, hyenas, and all powerfully strong beasts, 
have a correspondiDgly powerful organic structure. The muscular 
strength of lions is so extraordinary, that seizing wild cattle by the 
neck, they dash through thicket, marsh, and ravine, for hours together, 
as a cat would drag a squirrel, and their roar is most terrific ; and so 
powerful is their structure, that it took Drs. McClintock, Allen, myself,* 
and two experienced ** resurrectionists," four hours, though we worked 
with might and main, just to cut off* a magnificent Numidian lion's head. 
So hard and tough were the muscles and tendons of his neck, that cutting 
them seemed like severing wire, and afler slitting all we Could, we were 
finally obliged to employ a powerful purchase to start them. It took over 
Jiree hard days' work to remove his skin. So compact are the skins of the 
elephant, rhinoceros, alligator, and some other animals of great musculaf 
might, that rifle-balls, shot against them, flatten and fall at their feet— 
their structure being as dense as their strength is mightj —while feeble 
animals hs^9 a correspondingly soft stractaro. la like manner, the flesk 
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i^ttroQg; penons is dense and most elastic, while those of weakly ohm 
are flabby, and yield to pressure. 

Moreover, fineness of textare manifests exquisiteness of sensibility, as 
seen by contrasting human organism and feelings with brutes, or fine- 
haired persons with coarse-haired. Of course, a similar relation and adap- 
tation exist between all other organic characteristics and their functions. 
In short, it is a law as philosophical as universal, that the structure of all 
beings, and of each of their organs, corresponds perfectly with their funo> 
tions— a law based in the very nature and fitness of things, and governing 
all shades and diversities of organization and manifestation. Accordingly 
tho^ who are coarse-skinned are coarse in feeling, and coarse-grained 
throughout ; while those finely organized are fine-minded, and thus of all 
other textures of hair, skin, etc. 

3. — BHAPE CORRESPONDS WITH OHARAOTER. 

Matter, in its primeval state, was *' without form, and void,'' or ga» 
•ous, but slowly condensing, it solidified or crtstallizid into minerals 
and rocks— and all rocks and minerals are crystalline— which, decern 
posed by sun and air, form soil, and finally assume organic, or animal and 
vegetable forms. All crystals assume cmgulmr forms, and all vegetables 
and animals those more or less tpherieal, as seeds, fruits, etc., in propor* 
tion as they are lower or higher in the creative scale ; though other con 
ditions sometimes modify this result. 

Nature also manifests certain types of character in and by corresponding 
types of form. Thus all trees bear a general resemblance to all other 
trees in growth and general character, and also in shape ; and those most 
nearly allied in character approximate in shape, as pine, hemlock, firs, 
etc., while every tree of a given kind is shaped like all others of that 
kind, in bark, limb, leaf, and fruit So all grains, grasses, fruits, and 
every bear, horse, elephant, and human being bear a close resemblance 
to aU others of its kind, both in character and configuration, and on this 
resemblance all scientific classification is based. And, since this general 
correspondence exists between all the divisions and subdivisions into 
classes, genera, and species of nature's works, of course the resemblance 
is perfect between all the detcUls of outward forms and inward mental 
^characteristics; for this law, seen to govern nature in the outline, must of 
course govern her in all her minutest details ; so that every existing out- 
ward shape is but the mirrored reflection of its inner likeness. More> 
over, since nature always clothes like mentalities in like shapes, as oak, 
pine, apple, and other ti'<)es, and all lions, sheep, fish, etc., in other gen- 
eral types of form, of course the more nearly any two beings approxi- 
mate to each other in mental disposition, do they resemble each other ic 
shape. Thus, not onI]f do tiger Ibm and character always accompany 
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aadi other, bnt leopaida. panthen, c&t*, uid nil feline ipeciea reiembls 
Au tigar tibape more or leu cloiel;, according as Ibeir dupoiitioQi ap- 
proach or depart fron his ; and monkeyi approach nearer to the haman 
■bape, and also mentality, than anj other animHl except ocang-oatingi, 
which are (till mora hnman both in ahape and chsiscter, and fi>nn the con- 
neotiDg link between man and bmle. How abaolule and nnirenal, 
therefore, the corraapoodenoe, both in general outline and minute detail, 
between ifaape and character. Hence the ibape of all tbmga becomsa 
a lore index of ita mentality. 



Horeover, lome men cloasly reiemble one or another of tbe animal. 
{Mciei, in hoth looki and character; that ia, have the eagle, or bnll-^g, 
* UmI; IK baboon expreiaioa of &ce, and when they do, haTo the eofrea- 
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poDding etumcterbtic*. Thai the lion'* head sad face an broad and 
■(oat bnilt, with a heavy beard and mane, and a month rendered square , 

by unall front and large eye teelb, and its comert di^tly torning down- - 

ward; and thathnman " Lion of the North" — who takes notd only of (ome [ 

great andertaking, whkh he punues with indomitable energy, rarely 
pounces on his prey, but when be does, so roars that a nation qnakes i 
demolishes his victim ; and is m intnllectnal king among men — beara do 
slight phyBogDomioal lesemblance in his alout form, aqoare lac* ami 
month, large nose, and open conntenance, to the king of beaata. 

Tristan Bcbqiss, called in Congress ti» " Bald Eagle, ' from hii 
having the aqoiliae or eagle-bill nose, a prqjectian in the npper lip, fait 
ing into an indentation in the lower, his eagle-«haped eyes aod t^ebrowi, / 

■a seen in tlie accompanying engraving, eagle-like in character, waa tlM | 

TBI BASLE FACE- ' 
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most sarcastic, tearing, and soaring man of his day, John Bandolph ei 
eepled. And whoever has a long, hooked, hBnkJ)ill, or common nose, 
wide month, spare form, prominence at the tower and middle part of tba 
forehead, is very fierce when assuled, high tempered, vindictive, eA- 
eient, and aspirmg, and will fly higher and farther thaa others. 

TioiRS are always spare, mnscolar, long, full over the eyes, iHTge. 
waotliad, and Iisva vea ahuitiiig downwud fiom ihair oatar W iiUMt 
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■nglei; and human beings thos phjsiognomically characterized, are fieroi^ 
domineering, revengeful, most enterprising, not over hmnane, a terror to 
enemies, and conspicaous somewhere. 

BuLL-DOGs, generally fleshy, sqnare-monthed — becaose their tusks pro- 
ject and front teeth retire — bread-headed, indolent unless roused, but ihem 
terribly fierce, have their correspondent men and women, whose growl« 
ing, coarse, heavy voices, full habit, logy yet powerful motions, squaro 
face, down-turned comers of mouth, and general physiognomical cast 
jetoken their second-cousin relationship to this growling, biting race, of 
which the old line-tender at the Newburgh dock is a sample. 

Swine — ^fat, logy, lazy, good-dispositioned, flat and hollow-nosed— 
have their cousins in large-abdomened, pud-nosed, doubleKshinned, tallc»- 
tive, story-enjoying, beer-loving, good-feeling, yes, yes, humans, who love 
some easy business, and hate hard work. 

Horses, oxen, sheep, owls, doves, snakfis, and even fifogs, etc., also 
have their men and women cousins, together with their accompanying 
characters. 

These resemblances are more difficult to describe than to. recognise ; 
but the forms of mouth, nose, and chin, and sound of voice, are the best 
basis of observation. 

5. — BSAUTI7UL, HOMELT, Ain> OTHER FORMS. 

In accordance with this general law, that shape is as character, well* 
\ proportioned persons have harmony of features, and well-balanced minds ; 

I whereas those, some of whose features stick right out, and others MI &t 

in, have uneven, ill-balanced characters, so that homely, disjointed ex« 
\ tenors indicate corresponding interiors, while evenly-balanced and 

exquisitely formed men and women have well-balanced and suscep- 
I tible mentalities. Hence, women, more beautiful than men, have finer 

feelings, and greater perfection of character, yet are less powerful — and 
the more beautifully formed the woman the more exquisite and per- 
fect her mentality. True, some handsome women often make the 
greatest scolds, just ■■ the sweetest things, when soured, become corres- 
pondingly sour. The finest things, when perverted, become the worst* 
* These two extremes are the worst tempered — those naturalJy beautiful 
nd fine skinned, become so exquisitely organized, that when perverted 
they are proportionally bad, and those naturally ugly-formed, become 
ugly by nature. 

Tet ordinary-looking persons are often excellent dispositioned, benevo* 
lent, talented, etc., because they have a few powerful traits, and also fea- 
tures — the very thing we are explaining ; that is, they have xxtrimes 
alike of face and character Thus it is that eveiy diversity of charactaf 
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ban hi correspondence in both the organic textore and phynognomieal 
form. To eladdate thif laljject fullj we mnat explain another law, that of 

6. — HOMOOEKSOtJSNSSS, OB ONENESS OV STBUOTURE. 

Every part of every thing bears an exact correspondence to that thing 
AS ▲ WHOLi. Thus, tali-bodied trees have long branches and leayea^ 
and short-bodied trees, short branches and roots; while creeping vines, am 
\he grape, honey-sockle, etc., have long, slim roots that ran under ground 
as extensively as their tops do above. The Bhode Island greening is a 
Arge, well*proportioned apple^ and its tree is large in trunk, limb, lea( 
and root, and symmetrical, while the gilliflear is conical and its tree long 
limbed and even high to a peak at the top, while flat and broad-topped 
trees bear wide, flat, sunken-eyed apples. Very thrifty growing trees, 
as the Baldwin, fall pippin, Bartlet, black Tartarian, etc., generally bear 
large firuit, while small fruit, as the seckle pear, lady apple, bell de choisa 
cherry, grow slowly, and have many small twigs and branches. Beauti- 
fo] trees that bear red fruit, as the Baldwin, etc., have red inner bark ; 
while yellow and green-colored fruits grow on trees the inner raid of 
whose limbs is yellow or green. Peach-trees, that bear early peaches, 
have deeply-notched leaves, and the converse of late ones; so that, by 
these and other physiognomical signs, experienced nurserymen can tell 
what a given tree is at first sight. 

In accordance with this law of unity of structure, long-handed per- 
sons have long fingers, toes, arms, legs, bodies, heads, and phrenological 
organs ; while short and broad-shouldered persons are short and broad- 
handed and fingered, faced, nosed, and limbed, and wide and low bodied. 
When the bones on the hand are prominent, all the bones, nose included, 
are generally so, and thus of all other characteristics of the hand and any 
other part of the body. Hence, let a hand be thrust through a hole, and 
I will tell the general character of its owner, because if it is large or 
■mall, hard or soft, strong or weak, firm or flabby, coarse-grained or fine- 
textured, even or prominent, rough or smooth, small-boned or large- 
boned, or whatever else, his whole body is built upon the same principle, 
with which his brain and mentality also correspond. Hence small-nosed 
persons have little soul, and large-nosed a great deal of character of some 
kind; large nostrils indicate powerful lungs and bodies; while narrow 
nostrils indicate weak ones. Flat noses indicate flat minds, and promi- 
nent noses strong points of character; sharp noses, keen, clear intellecti 
and intense feelings ; blunt noses, obtuse minds ; long noses, long heads ; 
hollow noses, tame characters; finely-formed noses, well-proportioned 
character, etc.; and thus of every part of the body. And it is meet 
philosophical, accordant with the principles of adaptation, that this shoold 
be Uios; and renders observations on character easy and correot Id 
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yaDBnl, too, tall penoiu baTO high headi, and are mors aqiiililg, afan 
Ugh, and aoek ooili|nciiiiBtj, while iltart ono* bave flat headi, and aorit 
worldly pleasare*. T»U penooi ars nrely mean, tboogb ofton giBtpJng ; 
bat very penorioai penoiu are ofiea broad bnilt. Small pononi gao*- 
nlly hava eiqnints meatditiea, jet uu* power; while grsal men are 
nuvlj dwaift, Ibongh great dia often oo-exbt* with itnggiahnew. To 
particBlariie— there are four leading fbrmi which indicate generis chai^ 
txiating in eraiy ona. yat in diSereot MsasB*. They 
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Tfani, IndJKi ponies are broad bidlt or thick aet, and aooordlngly Tray 
HMlgll, bardy, endaring of labor, and tenaciou of life, yet leaa aetiTe and 
ajarfila BnB-doga, elepbanti, and all romidr&TOTed ■""■"*■ and ma. 

THE TITAL, OR AHIMAL TUfmumMT. 
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■Iia flloitrala thii luw. Botandii;, with a modoraCo-cizMl Inwd, mdio»tie« 
■DCOTtnJ longavily; and, nnleu health btu beea abued, rendeia itpowe*- 
«or gtrong conatinitiansd, slow to ripen, or belter as thej grow okler ; fall 
of animal Ufa ; lelf-canng ; moaaj-makiag ; fond of animal pleaiore* ; 
food feeling, jet spirited when roiued; impnlaJT*; more givea to phyai- 
«b1 than mental actiou ; better adapted to boiineu than itudy, aikd talking 
Aan writiag; mot^ eloqnent than argameatative ; wide rather than high 
or kmg beaded ; mors glowing than cool in feeling ; and more enthnsiaa- 
tio than logical or deep. The preceding likenew repretenti this claaa, 
and bis auceston exceeded 100. He has nsver been aick; can endor* 

6. — THB lineCULAB, OR POWBBTUL TBMPSRAUBHT, 

CHvea projecting featorei, bonea, noaes, eyebrows, etc., wiQi diitmot 
■BM of muscle; and renden ila posuasors strong; tongh; thorongfa 
BMDg; Ibrcible; easy, yet powerful of motion ; perhaps slow, bnt ver^ 
MHt; strongly marked, if not idieayucratici delennfaed; aad impraasiTB 




<■ Alexandeb Camfb8LL< 
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both pbTdcsllj sAd meotall;, who atamp their chanoMr o 
toooh, of whom Aleiaoder Compliell it a good eiamplo. 

9. — THE LONG, OB AOnVX TOBU, 

Qiret aotititt. Tbn» tbo ga- 
■rils^ deer greyhooDd, wssmI, 
and all long and ilim animal*, are 
^rightly, light-motioned, BgUe, 
qaick, nhnble, and fall of aclioil t 
and Ihoae peraons thu fbnned an 
roatleas, wide awake, alwayi do- 
ing, eager, uncommonly qolck to 
think and feel, Bpiightly in con* 
Tenation, venatile in talent, flex* 
ible, inggettiTe, aboanding in idea. 
qitatQioittbinga;expoied tocon- 
■amption, became their action ex- 
ceeds their itrenglh, early rip*, 
brilliant, and liable to premalore 
eilniulion and diHBse, bacanae 
the mentality predomiiiaCea oror 
the vitality) of which Captain 
Knight, of the ebip "I4bw World," 
who haa a world-^vide repntatim 
tOT activity, enterpriae, daring, 
ImpetDouaaeaa, promptnew, jndf- 
ment, eameatnaaa of eiecntioil, 
affability, and aprightlinett, liir- 
niafaea a good example. 




10. — THZ BRARF J 
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Have ardent deurea ; interne feelings ; keen auiceptibilitiea ; enjoy and 
taSer in the extreme; are whole-aouled ; aenaitive i poaitive in likes and 
dialikea; cordial) entbonaatio ; impolaive; have their babbies; abonnd 
in good feeling, yet are quick-tempered ; excitable ; liable to extreme* ; 
too much oreatures of feeling, and have a great deal of what we call 
BODL, or passion, or warmth of feeling. Tllia temperament prevaila !■ 
■BiLLuiTT writera or speakers, who are too refined and sensitive for the 
Biass of mankiod. They gleam in their career of genina, and are lidile 
to bnm oat their vital powera on the altar of nervoas excitability, and 
like Pallok, H. K. While, McDonald Clarke, or Leggelt, fkll victims to 
premature death. Elarly attention to the physical training of chiLdretk, 
would ipare to the world the live* and naefnlueaa of iodib of the bright- 
of aciean*. 
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11.— couBntATiotis or txupxkaiceht. , 

ilraotDraa, called tempeTamenU, howerer, imtbt azkt 
•Bpamiety ; ^t ibca all may be Btroug, or all wsak, or eiiber pradomt 
■taut or deGcient, of conno tbnir cohbihatiohi with each other and widi 
the Phrenology exert potent ioflaences over oharaoter, and pat tba ob 
•arrer in posMuion of both the oalline and the inner temple of charaoter. 

Breadth of orgsni^tioa gives endurance, animal power, and animal 
feeling! ; and sbarpneaBgiTeiintenaity of action, along with mind aa mind - 
and toe two oailed, give both that rapidity and cleameaa of mind ana 
ttiat intenae glow of feeling which make the orator. Accordingly, all 
tmlf eloquent men will be fbnnd to bo broad boilt, roimd-ihoDldered, 
portly, aod fleiby, and yet rather ■harp-feaCored. Of theae, Sidney Smith 
fomiibei a wmple. 

Hii noaa indicatsi the AarpneH of the menial temperament, and Ui 
fcl l n aia of Gim the breadth of the aiumal— the blendiDg of which gtrii 
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No. 7. SisinT Smith. 



f ferrar aitd IntallectiiaU^ wUch inik« hfan Sl&af 
Bmilh. Intenrity of fneliitg u the leading olemant of good ipeaking, Ibc 
tUi ezcitM beling, and morei the muHei. Wbt had this tempsnnMnt. , 
It predominatea in Preaton, and in arei? nuu oatad for eloquence. 

The abarp and broad, combined with smallneia of atatnre, ii idll mora 
nuoeptibla, fat lacka atrength. 8nch mH be extremely b>pP7, or moM 
Wiei^le, or both, and are liable to die joong, becauie their action la 
too great for theiT andnranoe. 

Ttw vital mental, or broad and ibarp, ghrea great power of cooititntioli, 
Moelleot linga and itomach, itrong n^ojiog nuoeptibililiea iateoM lova 
of pleanre, a bsppf, esae-Ioving cut of body and mind ; powerfbl paa- 
rioDi, moil inlenw feelinga, sod a atory aikd iong.loTing diapodtion i and, 
with large Tnne, mperior singing puwera. Thiiia, na iicillihoi, tba 
iiogtog temperament It alio lovea poetry and eloqnence, and often axo- 
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Tat ViTu. MoTiT* AmKA 

lenipenuneat, U indicated by 
the broad and promiaeut id 
diape, and render* id poneMor 
of good size and height, if 
not large ; well-proponionad ; 
broad-thonldared ; miuciJar . 
Dose and cheek-boaea promi- 
nent; vinge alroBgly mKked 
fealulea oftea ooaiae aod bome- 
)f ; oouDtenanoe atam and barah ; 
face red ; hair red or aandy, if 
not coarae ; and movementa 
itrong, bat often awkward, and 
aeldom polished. He will be 
beat adapted to aonie laboriooa 
occupation, and eqj dj hard work 
mors than booka or literary par- 
enits ; faave great power of feel 
ing, and thas require mnch aelf 
government ; poaaeaa more tal 
ent than be exhibit* lo othenj 

budneaa, in creating reaonixe* 
and managing matters, tliao in 
literary ponuita or mind m 
Kioh; and improre with age, 
growing better and more intel- 
leotoal aa lie growi older ; and 
manD&ctnrea a* nacb animal 
■team ai he can work off, e*ea 
if be worki all the time hard 
Such men AcooiirLisHi an 
■troag-miDded; leoinble; bard 
to beat; indomilable: often im- 
pnlaive ; and itrong in paasioa 
when once aroaied ; aa well u 
often excellent men. Yet thia 
temperaineDt ia capable of being 
depraTed, especially if the aul> 
jectdriaki. Sailoransaallybavn 
thia lamperanient.becarjefreta 
air and hard work induce it. 
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a. accompanied will) litlla 



■nd (hnrp i 

Ibe motive predominant, and 

Qie vital average or full, ia of 

([ood nze ; ratber ^[1 and slim ; 

leaa and raw-booed, if not 

liomel; and awkward ; poor in 

flesh ; booea and fealursB prom. 

boot, particularly the nose; a 

firm and diattnct muscle, and 

a good physical organization \ a 

keen, piercing, penetrating eye ; 

Uie front upper teeth rather 

large and projeetlni; ; the hands, 

Gngen, and limba all iong; a 

long face, and oflen a high fors. 

bead ; a firm, rapid, energetic 

walk ; ' and great ease and efficiency of a 

He will bave strong deairas. and much energy of character; will taka 
bold of projects with botb hands, and drive forward in apita of ob- 
■taclee, and bence is crdculated lo accomptisb a great deal i is not idle or 
la2y, bat generally prefers to wait upon bimsotf; will more, walk, etc, 
in a decided, forcible, and straightforward manner; have strong pa«- 
■iona; a tongh and vdry brain and body; a strong and vigorona mind; 
goiid judgment; a clear bead, and talenta mure solid tban brilliant; b« 
long-headed ; bold ; cool ; calcidating ; fond of deep reasoning and philo- 
sophizing, of bard thinking, and the graver and more solid branches of 
learning. Thia is the thorough-going temperament; imparts business 
powera ; prediaposes to hard work, and is indispensable lo those who 
enffage in great undertakings, or who would riae to eminence. 

Uoe having the mental temperament predominant, the motive fall or 
large, and the vital average to full, will difier in b^ild from the precading 
description only in hia being amaller, taller in proportion, and more spare- 
He will have a reSective, thinking, planning, discrim mating cast of mind; a 
great fondness for literature, science, and intellectual pursuits of the deeper, 
giaver kind i br inclined to choose a profeaaional or mental occupation ; 
10 ei ercise hiB body much, but his mind more ; will have a bigb forehead ; 
goiid moral faculties) and the braiu developed more ft^mlbe root of the 
□osB, over to Fhiloprogenitivenesa, than aroond the ears. In character, 
also, the moral and intellectual facnlties will predominate. Tbia teapor- 
ament is seldom cnnnecled with depravity, bat generally with talent, and 
a manifeetatioD, not only of superior talenla, but of the solid, met^^li- 
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Mil, reawniiDg. iavegtigating intellect i a fbadiieu for Datoimi pbilaw pby 
ihfl natural ■ciencei, etc. It is atao tha lemporament fur authonhip m..d 
clear-betided. labored pradoctiiiDii. It predomiuatea in Bevs. JoDatlian 
Edwards, wabar Fiike, N. Taylor, E, A. Parke, Leonard Bacon, Albert 
Bamea, Oberlin, and Pre*. Day; Dra. Parisfa and Buab: in Hitchcock, 
Jai. Brown, the grammarian, ex-U. S. Attoraey-Gsneral Bailer, Hugh 
White. Wiifl, Aaher Bobbtna, Waller Jtnei, Eaq., of WaahingtoDy D. C , 

THE HEKTAL MOTiTE TEHPEKAHEKT. 




No. 11- William Cdller Brtaht. 

PraliUin, Alex. Hamilton, Chief-Jnatice Marsball, Calbonn, Jam Q. 
Adama, Fercival, Noah Webster, Geo. Combe, Lncrelia Mott, Catheriit* 
Waterman, Mra. Sigoumey, and nearly every distinguisbed salbor aitd 
acbolar. The accompanying engraving of William Cnllon Bryant flu* 
luabe* aa excellent an illuatratton of the ebape that accompHniei Ihia tna 
^eianient, as hia character doea of its accompanying mentality. 
Thi Loks *wii SatUT combine the bigheW order of aotlon and niergy 
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widi promptnew, cleamew, and anttring aaddatLy. and coDiiderabla 
power. Such ara beat fitted for acme light, active biuineaa, reqairing 
mors brigiitneM Bitd qnicknesa than power, such as merchanta. 

Tbc Ohqihs that accohfant oitin TiHFiRiiiEKTi. — Not only da 
aenain oatlines of character and drifts of talent go along with certwn kiodi 
ai organizatiana, hat oertain phrenological development! accompany ceT> 
t^n temperameDts. As the pepper secretes the tmarting, the mgar-cane 
■weetneaa, oaiter-beoDi and whales, oil, etc.. throDgboBt nature, so cer- 
tain temperament! lecrete more brain than othen ; and aome, brain in 
particolar regioiu of the bead ; and olben, bntin in other regioai of th« 
head — but ril (bim moat of those organs best adapted to carry ont those 
characteriatics already shown to acoompany the aevenil temperamenta. 
Thus, the vital or animal temperament aecretas brain b the neighborhood 
of the ears, « that along with breadth of body goes that width of head 
which gives that full development of the uiimal organs which ia required 
by the animal temperament. Thus, breadth of form, width of head, and 
animality of temperament and character, all go together. 

Peoiiihi>ci of organization, or the motive or powerfiil tepiperamenC, 
gives (area of character, and secretH brain in the crown of the head, and ■ 
over die eyes, along with Combativenesa, Destructivenesa, Appetite, and 
Acqaisitirenees. These are (he very organs required by this tMnpera- 
ment ; for Ihey complete that force which embodiaa the leading olament 
of this organization. I never saw this temperament unaccompanied wild 
prodigious Firmneaa, and great Combativenesa and perceplivea. 

Thb Miktal ViTit..— The 
finest and most exquisite organ- 
ization is that which uaites the 
meatal in predomi nance with 
the animal, the prominent retir- 
ing. In this case, the person is 
rather short, the form light, the 
face Bud person full, and the 
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Ihe feeling, aentlmenlal, exal^ 
ed. angelic temperament; and 
always imparta purity, sweet- 
■caa. devotion, exquisiteoteas, 
auKepdbility, loveliness, and 
great moral north. 

The phrenological organa which accompany this temperament, »n 
amaller Firmneaa, deficient SDlf-Kateem, largo or very large Approbari 
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Den, unaller DeatractiveDeK, Appetite not large, Adhetiveneo nnd PnUo- 
progcTiitiveneu very large, Amativeneu laa; tbo bead wide, notdiractly 
rqaad ibe eare, bat at iha upper pari of the udes, iaclodiag Ideality, 
Mirthfulneu, Sublimity, acd CautionsaeM ; aod a fioa lop head, ming s( 
BeDSToleDce quite at much as at Finnuew, and being wide on ibe top, 
wbereu Ibe motive temperament gin^ perhapa a ridge in the middle oi 
the head, but net breadth on the top, and leave* the bead much higher 
at the back part Ibau at BenevoleDce. Beoevolence, however, often bo- 
companiea the aDimal temperament, and sflpeclallj that <^uiet goodaeaa 
which granu Civora became the donor lb too pliable, or too eaej, to re- 
fbao them. But for tendernoea of ayropathy, and whole-souled iateraslfoc 
mankind, no temperament is equal to the vital mental. The motivs 
mental, however, is the one moat common in reformers. The reason i« 
this. The mentality imparted by this tempeiamenl sees the miseries of 
mankind, and weeps over them; and the force of character imparted by 
it poshes vigorously plans for their aroBlioration. The outer portion of 
Csoaality, which plans, often accompanies the animal temperament ; the 
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Greater breadth than sharp iieai, 
or more vitality tban action, 
causes slugginhDess, dullness of 
feeling, and inertnees, while loo 
great action Kir stn^ngth, wears 
oat its possessor prematurely. 
More prominence than sbarp- 
neaa. It aves talents latent, or na- 
developed, while predominant 
shsrpness and breadth, give 
inch exquisite sensibilities, as 
that many things harrow up all 

feeling souls. But when all are 
powerful and i«citt.LT s(lino> 
En, they combine all tfas condi- 
tions of power, activity, end 
Bosceptibility \ allow Beither 
icy coldness, nor passion's bnrii- 
ing heat, but nirite coo! judg- 
ment, intense but well-govern- 
ed feelings, great force of both 
character and iatellact, and per 
feet coniistancy and discretioa 
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witb extraordinary energy ; sound common fMiso, and far-seeing sagacity, 
with brilliancy ; and bestow the highest order of Physiology and Fhre^ 
uology. Such an organization and character were those of Washinotoit. X 

Besides these prominent signs 9f character, there are many othen, 
among which, 

12. — THE LAUGH CORRESPONDS WITH THE CHARACTER. 

Those who langh very heartily, have moch cordiality and wbole-ioaled' 
ness of character, except that those who laugh heartily at trifles, bav« 
muoh feeling, yet little sense. Those whose giggles are rapid, but light, 
have much intensity of feeling, yet lack power ; whereas those wjbo 
combine rapidity with force in laughing, combine them in character- 
One of the greatest workers I ever employed, I hired just because he 
laughed heartily, and he worked just as he laughed. But a colored do- 
mestic who laughed very rapidly, but liqhtlt, took a great many steps 
to do almost nothing, and though she worked fast, accomplished little. 
Vulgar persons always laugh vulgarly, and refined persons show refine- 
ment in their laugh. Those who ha, ha, right out, unreservedly, have no 
cunning, and are open-hearted in every thing ; while those who suppress 
laughter, and try to control their countenances in it, are more or less s^ 
cretive. Those who laugh with their mouth closed, are non-committal ; 
while those who throw it wide open, are unguarded and unequivocal in 
character. Those who, suppressing laughter for a while, burst forth vol* 
cano-like, have strong characteristics, but are well governed, yet violeni 
when they give way to their feelings. Then there is the intellectoal 
laugh, the love laugh, the horse laugh, the Philoprogenitive laugh, the 
inendly laugh, and many other kinds of laugh, each indicative of oorro* 
spending mental developments. 

13. THE WALK AS INDIOATINa CHARACTER. "^1 

As already shown, texture corresponds to character, and motion to 
texture, and therefore to character. Those whose motions are awkward, 
yet easy, possess much efiiciency and positiveness of character, yet lack 
polish ; and just in proportion as they become refined in mind, will their 
mode of carriage be correspondingly improved. A short and quick step, 
indicates a brisk and active, but rather contracted mind, whereas those 
who take long steps, generally have long heads ; yet if their step be slow, 
they will make comparatively little progress, while those whose step is 
LONG AND ^uiCK, Will accooiplish proportionately much, and pass most 
of their competitors on the highway of life. Their heads and plans, 
too, will partake of the same far-reaching character evinced in their cais 
riage. Those who sluff or drag their heels, drag and drawl in every 
thing ; while those wko walk with a springing, bounding step, abooad 
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in mftiital snap atwl spring. Those whose walk is mmeing^ ■ffeotad, and 
artificial, rarely, if ever, accomplish much; whereas those who walk 
carelessly, that is, naturally, are jast what they appear to be, and pat on 
nothing for outside show. Those who, in walking, roll from side to side, 
lack directness of character, and side every way, according to circum-^ 
stances ; whereas, those who take m bee line — that is, whose body move* 
neither to the right nor left, but straight forward — have a corresponding 
directness of purpose, and oneness of character. Those also who tetter 
ap and down when they walk, rising an inch or two every step, will havo 
many corresponding nps and downs in life, because of their irregularity 
of character and feeling. Those, too, who make a great ado in walking, 
will make much needless parade in every thing else, and hence spend a 
great amount of useless steam in all they undertake, yet accomplish little ; 
whereas those who walk easily, or expend littld strength in walking, will 
accomplish great results with a little strength, both mentally and physi- 
cally. In short, every individual has his own peculiar mode of moving, 
which exacdy accords with his mental character ; so that, as far as yoa 
can see suoh modes, you can decipher such outlines of character. 

To oANCivo, these principles apply equally. Dr. Wieting, the cel» 
bratbd lecturer on physiology, once asked where he could find something 
on the temperaments, and was answered, " Nowhere ; but if I can ever 
see you among men, I will give you a practical lesson upon it." Ac- 
cordingly, afterward, chance threw us together in a hotel, in which was a 
dancing-school that evening. Insisting on the fulfillment of our promise, 
we accompanied him into the dancing saloon, and pointed out, first, a 
small, delicately moulded, fine skinned, pocket-Venus, whose motions 
were light, easy, waving, and rather characterless, who put forth but 
little strength in dancing. We remarked — ''She is very exquisite in 
feelings, but rather light in the upper story, lacking sense, thought, and 
strength of mind.'' Of a large, raw-boned, bouncing Betty, who threw 
herself far up, and came down good and solid, when she danced, we re- 
marked — '' She is one of your strong, powerful, determined characters, 
well suited to do up rough work, but utterly destitute of polish, though 
possessed of great force." Others came in for their share of criticism- 
some being all dandy, others all business, yet none all Intellect. 

14. — THB MODE OF SHAKING HANDS 

Also expresses character. Thus those who give a tame and loose hand, 
and shake lightly, have a cold, if not heartless and selfish disposition, 
rarely sacrificing much for others — ^probably conservatives, and lack 
warmth of soul. But those who grasp firmly, and shake heartily, have a 
eorresponding whale-souledness of character, are hospitable, and will 
norifioe businest to friends; while those who bow low when they shaka 
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auids, add deferanoe Ud friendihip, and are MMily led; for good or hmi, 
by friends. 

L5. THB MOUTH AKD BTBS PBCULIARLT EZPRSSSIVX OF OHAS- 

AOTER. 

Every month differs from erery other, and indicates a coincideM 
dharacter. Large months express a corresponding quantity of mentality, 
while small ones indicate a lesser amount of mentality. A coarsely 
formed mouth indicates power of character, while one finely formed in 
dicates exquisite susceptibilities. Hence small, delicately-formed tiouths, 
indicate only common minds, but very fine feelings, with much perfec 
tion of character. Whenever the muscles about the mouth are distinct 
the character is correspondingly positive, and the reverse. Tuose who 
opon their mouths wide and frequently, thereby evince an open soal^ 
while closed mouths, unless to hide deformed teeth, are proportionately 
flecretive. 

And thus of the eyes. In travelling west, in 1842, we exai lined a man ^ V 
who made great pretension to religion, but was destitute of Jonscience, 
whom we afterward ascertained to be an impostor. Whito attending 
Vhe Farmers' Club, in New York, this scamp came in, and besides keep- 
ing his eyes half closed half the time, frequently shut them so as to 
peep out upon those present, but opened them barely enough to secure 
vision. Those who keep their eyes half shut, are peekaboos and eaves* 
droppers, and those who use squinting glasses are no better, unless they 
merely copy a foolish fashion. The use of quizzing glasses indicates either 
defective sight or defective mentalities, but are rarely if ever employed 
except as a fashionable appendage. ' * 

Those, too, who keep their coats buttoned up, fancy higb-necked and 
closed dresses, etc., are equally non-communicative, but those who like 
open, free, flowing garments, are equally open-hearted and commnni- 
cative. 

16. INTONATIONS AS ISXFRESSITB OF CHARACTER. 

Whatever makes a noise, from the deafening roar of sea, cataract, and 
whirlwind's mighty crash, through all forms of animal life, to the sweet 
vnd gentle voice of woman, makes a sound which agrees perfectly with 
its character. Thus the terrific roar of the lion, and the soft cooing of the 
dove, correspond exactly with their respective dispositions ; while the 
rough and powerful bellow of the bull, the fierce yell of the tiger, the 
•oarse guttural moan of the hyena, and the swinish grunt, the sweet war- 
blings of birds, in contrast with the raven's croak, and owl's hoot, each 
forrasponds perfectly with their respective characteristics. And thia law 
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holdi equally triie oilman — .hat the human faitonations ar« at auperktr t» 
brutal as human character exceeds animal. Accordingly, the peculiari 
ties of every human being are expressed in his voice, and mode of speak- 
ing. Coarse-grained and powerfully animal organizations have a coarse 
harsh, and grating voice, while in exact proportion as persons become 
ljfffii}ad« :uid elevated mentally, will their tones of voice become corre- 
MpMi«£ii§ly refined and perfected. We little realize how much of charac- 
ter w<9 infer from this source. Thus, some female friends are visitiog me 
transiently. A male friend, staying with me, enters the room, is seen by 
my female company, and his walks, dress, manners, etc., closely scnitin- 
ized, yet says nothing, and retires, leaving a comparatively indistinct 
impression a» to his character upon my female visitors, whereas, if he 
simply said yes or no, the mere sound of his voice communicates to their 
minds most of his character, and serves to fix distinctly upon their minds 
clear and correct general ideas of his mentality. 

The barbarous races use the guttural sounds, more than the civilized. 
Thus Indians talk more down the throat than white men, and thus of 
those men who are lower or higher in the human scale. Those whose 
voices are clear and distinct have clear minds, while those who only half 
form their words, or are heard indistinctly, say by deaf persons, are men- 
tally obtuse. Those who have sharp, shrill intonations have correspond- 
ingly intense feelings, and equal sharpness both of anger and kindness, as 
if exemplified by every scold in the world ; whereas those vdth smooth, 
or sweet voices have corresponding evenness and goodness of character. 
Yet con^dictory as it may seem, these same persons not nnfrequently 
combine both sharpness and soilness of voice, and such always com- 
bine them in character. There is also the intellectual, the moral, the 
animal, the selfish, the benignant, the mirthful, the devout, the love, and 
many other intonations, each accompanying corresponding peculiarities of 
characters. In short, every individual is compelled, by every word he 
utters, to manifest something of his true character — a sign of character ai 
diversified as it is correct. 

17. HAIB, BEIS, STO., AS INDICATING CHARACTER. 

Coarseness of texture indicates a coarseness of function ; while a fine 
organization indicates a corresponding fineness of mentality. And since 
when one part is coarse or fine, all are equally so, so, therefore, coarse* 
ness of skin and hair indicate a coarse-grained brain, and coarseness of 
mind ; yet since coarseness indicates power, such persons usually possess 
a great deal of character of some kind. Hence dark-skinned nations are 
behind light-haired in all the improveqaents of the age, and the higher 
finer manifestations of humanity. So, too, dark-haired persons, like 
Webster sre firequently p-^^sessed of great power, yet lack Ike finef and 
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more deJcata shadings of sensibility and parity. Coarse »lack hair and 
akin, or coarse red hair and face, indicate powerful animal propensities, 
together with corresponding strength of character ; while fine and light 
hair indicate quick susceptibilities, together with parity, refinement, and 
good taste. Fine dark or brown hair, indicates a combination of exqui* 
site susceptibilities with great strength of character ; while aubom-colored 
hair, and a florid countenance, indicate the highest order of exquisiteness 
and intensity of feeling, yet with corresponding parity of character and 
love of virtue, together with the highest susceptibilities of enjoyment and 
suffering. And the intermediate colors and textures indicate intermediate 
mentalities. Coarse-haired persons should never turn dentists or clerks, 
but should seek some out-door employment ; and would be better con- 
tented with rough, hard work than a light or sedentary occupation, 
although mental and sprightly occupations would serve to refine and im- 
prove them ; while dark and fine-haired persons may choose purely intel- 
lectual occupations, and become lecturers or writers with fair prospects oi 
success. Red-haired persons should seek out-door employment, for they 
require a great amount of air and exercise ; while those who have light, 
fine hair, should choose occupations involving taste and mental acumen, 
yet take bodily exercise enough to tone and vigorate their system. 

(Generally, whenever skin, hair, or features are fine or coarse, the others 
are equally so. Yet some inherit fineness from one parent, and coarse- 
ness from the other, while the color of the eye generally corresponds with 
that of the skin, and expresses character. Light eyes indicate warmth 
of feeling, and dark eyes power. 

The mere expression of eye conveys precise ideas of the existing and 
predominant states of the mentality and physiology. As long as the oon- 
sdtution remains unimpaired, the eye is clear and bright, but becomes 
languid and soulless in proportion as the brain has been enfeebled. Wild, 
erratic persons, have a half-crazed expression of eye, while calmness, be* 
nignancy, intelligence, purity, sweetness, love, lasciviousness, anger, and 
all the other mental afiections, express themselves quite as distinctly m 
the eye as voice, or any other mode. 

18. — PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Jackson Davis well remarked that, in the spirit land, conversation b 
carried on mainly, not by words, but by expression or couNTENANrE-— 
that spirits iook their thoughts and motions, rather than talk them. Cei^ 
tain it is that tne coimtenance discloses a. greater amount of thought and 
feeling, together with their nicer shades and phases, than words can pos- 
sibly communicate. Whether we wiU or no, we cannot help revealing 
the innermost recesses of our souls in our fiices. By what means is thit 
eflfoeted? Clairroyanti say by magnetic centrtt, called poles; each 
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physical and mental organ has its pole stationed in a given part of the 
face, so that, when such organ becomes active, it influences such pole% 
and contracts facial muscles, which express the corresponding emotioos. 
That there exists an intimate relation between the stomach and one part 
of the face, the lungs and another, etc., is proved by the fact that coii- 
Bumptive patients always have a hectic flush on the cheek, just extemallj 
from the lower portion of the nose, while inactive lungs cause paleness, 
and healthy ones give the rosy cheek; and that dyspeptic patients are 
always lank and thin opposite the double teeth, while those whose diges- 
tion is good, are full between the comers of the mouth and lower portion 
of the ears. Since, therefore, soke of the states of some of the internal 
organs express themselves in the face, of course every organ of the body- 
must do the same — the magnetic pole of the heart beginning in the chin. 
Those whose circulation is vigorous, have broad and rather prominent 
chins; while those who are small and narrow-chinned have feeble hearts ; 
and thus all the other internal organs have their magnetic poles in various 
parts of the face. 

In like manner have all the phrknolooical origans. In 1841, Dr. 
Sherwood, La Hoy Sunderland, and O. S. Fowler, aided by a magnetic 
subject, located the poles of most of the phrenological and physiological 
organs, some of which were as follows : Acquisitiveness on each side of 
the middle portion of the nose, at its junction with the cheek, causing 
breadth of nose in proportion to the money-grasping instincts, while a 
narrow nose indicated a want of the speculative turn. Firmness is in the 
upper lip, midway between its edge and the nose, giving length, promi- 
nence, and a compression of the upper lip. Hence, when we would ex- 
hort to determined perseverance, we say, ** Keep a stiff upper lip." Self- 
Esteem has its pole externally from that of Firmness, and between the 
outer portion of the nose and the mouth, causing a fullness, as if a quid 
of tobacco were under the upper lip. The affections were described as 
having their poles in the edges of the lips, and hence the philosophy of 
kissing. The pole of Mirthfulness is located externally, and above the 
outer comers of the mouth, and hence the drawing up of these comers in 
laughter. Approbativeness has its pole directly outward from these cor- 
ners, and hence the approbative laugh does not turn the comers of the 
mouth upward, but draws, them straight back, or outwardly. Like loca- 
tion were assigned to nearly all the other organs. That physiognomy has 
its »oience^-that fixed and absolute relations exist between the phrenolog 
ical organs and given portions of the face is not a matter of question. 
The natural language of the organs, as seen in the attitudes of the head, 
indicate not only the presence of large and active organs, but also the 
signs of their defic- iicy. Self-Esteem throws the head upward and 
backward toward tho seat of its organ ; Approbativeness, back and to- 
wa^i the side Pnilopr penitiveness, directly back, but not upward: 
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FirmnoflB d«w8 the head up, ia a stiff, perpendicular position ; Individu- 
ality thrusts the head forward toward its organ, and gives the man a y 
■taring, gazing aspect; small Self-Esteem lets the head droop forward. 
Man was made both tr, disclose his own character, and to read that of x^ 
others. Than this form of knowledge, none is more inviting or nsefoL ^^ 
Hence God has caused the inherent character of every living being and \f 
thing to gush out through every organ of the body, and every avenue of 
(be soul ; and also created in both brute and man a character-reading 
fiiculty, to take intuitive cognizance of the mental operations. Nor will she 
let any one Ue, any more than lie herself, but compels all to carry the flag of 
their character at their mast-heads, so that all acquainted with the signs may 
see and read. If we attempt deception, the very effort convicts us. If all 
nature's signs of character were fully understood, all could read not only all 
the main characters of all they see, but even most thoughts and feelings pa»- \ 
ing in the mind for the time being — a gift worth more than ABtor*8 millioDS. 

19. ^REDNESS AND PALENESS OF FACE. 

Thus far our remarks have appertained to the constant colon of the 
fiace, yet those Colors are often diversified or changed for the time being. 

Thus, at one time, the whole countenance will be pale, at another, 
very red ; each of which indicates the existing states of body and mind. 
Or thus ; when the system is in a perfectiy healthy state, the whole face 
will be suffused with the glow of health and beauty, and have a red, but 
never an inflamed aspect; yet any permanent injury of health, which 
prostrates the bodily energies, will change this florid complexion into 
dullness of countenance, indicating that but litUe blood comes to the sur- 
&ce or flows to the head, and a corresponding stagnation of the physical 
and mental powers. Yet, after a time, this dullness frequently gives way 
to a fiery redness ; not the floridness of health, but the redness of in- 
flammation and false excitement, which indicates a corresponding depre- 
ciation of the mental faculties. Very red-faced persons, so far from 
being the most healthy, are frequentiy the most diseased, and are cor- 
respondingly more animal and sensual in character ; because physiolog- 
ical inflammation irritates the propensities more, relatively, than the 
moral and intellectual faculties, though it may, for the time being, in- 
crease the latter also. When the moral and intellectual faculties greatly 
predominate over the animal, such redness of the face may not cause 
soarse animality, because while it heightens the animal nature, it also 
increases the intellectual and moral, which ' »eing the larger, hold them 
in check, but when the animal about e«ri£u» the moral and intellectual, 
this inflammation evinces a greater increase of animality than intelleo- 
laality and morality. Gross seusiiaiists, and depraved sinners, generally 
luiYe a fiery, red countenance. Stand aloof from them, for their poiMooi 
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■TO ill Gi, fire, reivl; la ignite and explode on proTocstiona to (light '-bwiM 
a lieallhy phjsioldgy wonld scarcely nulice Iliem. This point cam 
bordl? be more fiillj intelUgible; but let readers nolo the dilferen€« 
Oetneen h heakhy floHdneaa of face, and the Serj reilnega of dnmkorda, 
debaucheee, meat-eatera, etc. Nor dooi an inflamed phjeiolo^ merely 
mcreaae the animal natnce, bol gives a far more depraved and BeD«a«4 
salt to it, thus doubly iDcreuing the tendency lo depravity. 

20. — HKALTH AND BIBBA8B AS AFFEOTINO MENTALTIT. 



Health and disease affects tbe mind as much a* body. Tirtne, good- 
■eM, etc., ate only the healthy or normal exercise of our various fecnl- 
ties, while depravity and sin are only the sickly exercise of these same 
organs. Holiness and mora] excellence, as well as badness, depend far 
leas npoa the relative sizi of the phrenological organs, than upon their 
tnitECTiOH or tone and character, aod this depends upon tbe stiti of 
TBI BODT. Or 1bue)ia healthy physiology tends to produce a healthy 
action of the phrenological organs, which is virtue and happiness ; while 
■n unhealthy physiology produces that sickly eiercisq of the mental 
faculties, especially of tbe animal propensities, which conslilutes deprav- 
ity and produces misery. Hence those phrenologiata who look excla- 
dvely to Ihe predominant size of the animal organs, for vicious mani- 
festations, and regard their average size as indicative of vu-lue, have this 
great lesson to loam, that health of body produces health of mind and 
purity of feeHnga, while all forms of bodily disease, in the very naturo 
of things, tend to corrupt Ihe feelings and deprave the soul. While, 
therefore, phrenologists should scrutinize tbe size of organs closely, they 
should observe Ihe stats or miLra much mora miautely, for most of 
their errors are explainable on this gronad: that the organs described 
produced vicious inclinations, not because they ware so larf- bnt b» 
esinse they vrere physically sick, and hence lake on a moralli duorhid 
node of action. Phrenologists, look ye wall to these jpointa, man fal^ 
Tipltiiitil nt 001 otlMr phreBoloipoal works. 
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SECTION II. 



PHRENOLOGICAL CONDITIONS AS INDICATING CHARACTER, 

21. ^DEFINITION AND PROOF. 

Phrenologt points out those relations established by nature between 
^▼en developments and conditions of brain and corresponding manifest- 
ations of MIND. Its simple yet comprehensive definition is this : every 
fkcolty of the mind is manifested by means of particular portions of the 
BRAIN called its organs, the size of which, other things being equal, is 
proportionate to its power of function. For example: it teaches that 
parental love is manifested by one organ, or portion of the brain ; appetite 
by another, reason by a third, etc., which are large the stronger these cor- 
responding mental powers. 

Are, then, particular portions of the brain larger or smaller in proper- 
tion as pardcular mental characteristics are stronger^ or weaker? Our 
short-hand answer is illustrated by the following anecdote. A Mr. Jurcnr 
was once c ammoned to attend court, bat died before its sitting. It there- 
fore devol i^ed upon Mr. Simple to state to the court the reason of his 
non-appeainnce. Accordingly, when Mr. Juror's name was called, Mr. 
Simple responded, '* May it please the court, I have twenty-one reasons 
why Mr. 5uror is not in attendance. The first is, he is dead. The 
second is — " " That one vnli answer,'* responded the judge. " One 
such reason is amply sufficient." But few of the many proofs that Phren- 
ology is true vnll here be stated, yet those few are decisive. 

First The Brain is the Organ or the Mind. This is assumed, 
because too universally admitted to require proof. 

Secondly. Is the brain, then, a single organ, or is it a bundle of organs ? 
Does the whole brain think, remember, love, hate, etc. ; or does one 
portion reason, another worship, another love money, etc. 7 This is the 
determining point. To decide it affirmatively, establishes Phrenology; 
negatively, overthrows it. It is proved by the following facts. 

The exercise or DirrxRXNT Functions simultaneovslt.— We caa 
wilk, think telk, remember, love, and many other things aD tooethiil 
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— U»e mind being, in this respect, like a stringed instrumeiR, with 
ral strings vibrating at a time, instead of like a flute which stops the pn»^ 
ceding sound when it commences succeeding onea; whereas, if it were • 
single organ, it must stop thinking the instant it began to talk, could not 
love a friend and express that love at the same time, and could do bai 
one thing at once. 

Monomania. — Since mental derangement is caused only by cerebral 
disorder, if the brain were a single organ, the whole mind must be sano 
or insane together ; whereas most insane persons aro deranged only on 
one or two points, a conclusive proof of the plurality of the brain and 
mental faculties. 

Diversity of Talent, or the fact that some are remarkable for sense, 
but poor in memory, or the reverse ; some forgetting names, but remem* 
bering faces ; some great mechanics, but poor speakers, or the reverse ; 
others splendid natural singers, but no mechanics, etc., etc., conducts us 
to a similar conclusion. 

Injuries of the Brain furnish still more demonstrative proof. If 
Phrenology be true, to wound and inflame Tune, for example, would 
create a singing disposition ; Veneration, a praying desire ; Cautiousness, 
groundless fears ; and so of all the other organs. And thus it is. Nor 
can this class of facts be evaded. They abound in all phrenological 
works, especially periodicals, and drive and clench the nail of proof. 

Comparative Phrenoloqt, or the perfect coincidence existing be 
tween the developments and characters of animals, constitutes the highesA 
proof of all. Since man and brute are fashioned upon one great model, 
those same great optical laws governing the vision of both, that sama 
piinciple of muscular contraction which enables the eagle to soar aloft 
beyond our vision, and the whale to furrow and foam the vasty deep, 
and enabling man to walk forth in the conscious pride of his strength, and 
thus of all their other common functions ; of course, if man is created in ac- 
cordance with phrenological laws, brutes must also be ; and the reverse. 
If, then, this science is true of either, it must be true of both ; must per- 
vade all forms of organization. What, then, are the facta 1 

Phrenology locates the animal propenMties at the sides of the head,- 
between and around the ears ; the social affections in its back and lower 
portion; the aspiring feculties in its crown; the moral on its top; and 
the intellectual on the forehead; the perceptives, which, related to 
matter, over the eyes ; and the reflectives in the upper part of the fore> 
bead. (See cut No. 14.) 

Now since brutes possess at least only weak moral and reflective facul- 
ties, they should, if Phrenology were true, have little top head, and thus 
it is. Not one of all the following drawings of animals, have much braia 
in either the reflective or moral region. Almost all their mentality con* 
mu of th3 AjriMAL f RCPENSinxs, and nearly all their brain is betwebm an! 
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■soDND T&ilR liKS, juit whers, BODording to PbreDolog7, it ihoold be. 
Tel Ihs skolla oF alt human beings rise high above the eyes tad ears, and 
are long on top. that is, have inteltectnal and idofbI oBaina, as «e koovt 
they possess these meataliLEHENTS. Comparing the accompauyiiig bamar 




No. 14. Qkoupiko of Okoahs. No. 15. HuHAR Sedu. 



■kail wilb those of brute*, thai those of snakes, fnigs, turtles, alligator*, 
etc., slope straight back from the nose; that is, have almost no moral at 



So. 16. SiTAKE, No. 17. Tdetle. 

intellsctoal organs ; tigers, dogs, lions, ate., have a little more, yet how 
.ituigaiBoant compared with man, while monkeys are between tbem is v 
these organs end thejr ficulliea. Here, then, ia inductive pri M' of Phre. 
nologj as eiteDsive as the whole brute creation on the one hand, uontrasled ' 
with the entire human family on the other. 

Again, Deatractiveueas is located b; Phrenology over the aara, bo as to 
render the head wide in proportion as this organ ia dayeloped. Accord- 
ingly, all carnivorous animals shoold be wide-headed at the eara; all 
herbivorous, narrow. And Ihns they are, as seen in tigers, hyenas, bean, 
cats, hxea, ichneumooa, etc., compared with rabbity sheep, elo. (C«te- 
U, l», SO, al, 32, 23, 24, S5, 26, 3T, S3, 39, and 30). 
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No. 21, Be*k— TOP VIEW. No.S2. Bear— back v 

D£aTancriTBHEs3 bmai,!. 




So. 23. Sflur— TOP Tiaw Ho, 94. Rabbit — iibi naw 
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To large DeatrLiCtiveDkeBB, in oats, foxes, ichneumons, elo., add 
B£CRETiT£N£Ss, both in character and head. 



8ECRETIVENESS AND DESTUUCTIYENESS BOTH LARGE. 





No. 25. Fox- 

8IDE VIEW. 



No, 26. Ichneumon — No. 27. Do.- 

SIDE VIFW. BACK VIEW. 
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No. 28. Cat- 
back TIEW 




No. 29. Cat — 

SIDE VIEW. 




No. 30. Lion — top view. 



Fowls, in like manner, correspond perfectly in head and charaotor. 
Thus, owls, hawks, eagles, etc., have very wide heads, and ferocioni 
dispositions; while hens, turkeys, etc., have narrow heads, and littie 
Destructiveness in character (cuts 31, 32, and 33). 



DESTRUCTIVENESS LARGE AND SMALL. 






No. 31. Owir— 

TOP TIBW. 



No. 32. Hawk — 

TOP VIEW. 



No. 33. 

TOP VIEW. 




The crow (cut 34) hai veiy large Secrstimiiew 
and CaulioOBDeaa b ihe bead, as he u knnwD to have 
in character. 

MoakeyB, tiK>. bear additional lettimuay to the 
truth of phrenologicaL Bcieoca. They puBBeaji, in ^ 
character, strong perceptive powers, bat weak ro 
Qectives, and powerful propensities, with feeble 
moral elemeals Accordingljr Ibey are full over the 
eyes, but slope straight back at the reasoning and 
moral fucullies, while the propensities engross nuM 
of thw- braiu- 






Sfo }5. Intelliqeht Monket. No. 36. Do. — 

•OHE HOBAL AND KEPLECTIVB BRAIN. 




Vo. 37 Ja23| the Obamo-odtamo. 



' Ca^lUOTKR. 
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Th* OKANO-oDTina hu mors fDrahead than bdj other Bnlmal. both 
perceptive and refleclive, with gome moral ■entioieatj, and accurdinglj 
k called the " balT-reiaoBJag maii," ila Pbrenologj corresponding per- 
feolly with ill charecier. 
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i THAH REFLECTlTEa. 



Thi 



HACK] alio accord 
witli phreDological science. That, 
Afncaos generally have fall percep- 
tives and Urge Tune and Language, 
but ret ring Causality, and accord- 
ingly are deficient in reasoning ca- 
pac y yet havi^ excellent memone* 
and 1 nguel and mnsioal powen. 



Indiana posseu extraardiDBry . 
itrength ef the pmpennities and 
porceptives, yel have do great 
moral or inventive powerj and, 
hence, have very wide, ronnd, ^^ 
conical, and lalher low heads. ^^ 

Indian skulls can alwaya ba 
■elected from Cnucaatan. just by 
iheee developments; while the 
Cancasian race ia superior in 
reasomng power and moral ela 
vation to all the other races, and, 
■ccnrdingly, bave bigher and 
bolder foreheadB, and more ele- 
vated and elongated top headi. 
No. 39. Indian Chief- 

Finally, contrast the massive foreheads of all giant-minded meu — BaocM^ 
rmnklins, Miltona, etc., with idiotic heads. 

In short, every human, every brutal head, is oonalnicted thmnghoal 
itrictly iHi phrenological pr.nciples. Bansack air, earth, and water and 
i|M ooe palpable ezneption ever baa been, ever coo be adduced tUa 
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THE FHILOSOFRT ( 
All trnlh bears npon its from anmUtatable evidence of its divine origfn, 
in its philoaopbical consisler.cy. fitnesa, and beanl}', wbereaa all antrulh is 
grossly and palpably defarmed. All irnlh, also, liarinanizeswitk all olber 
truth, and conflicts witb all error, so that to aacortam wliat is true, end 
detect what is fulse, is perfecdj easy. Apply ibis test, intollectual readet 
to one after aaother of the doctrines, as presented in this sciapce. Be 
enough on this point of proois. Let us proceed to its illostration. 

22. — PBREMOI.0OICAL BWnS or CHARACTER. 

The brain is not only tbe organ of tbe miad, the dome of ihongbt, the 
palace of the soul, but is equally the organ of the body, OTer which it eierl* 
an all- potent influence for good or ill, to weaken or stimulate, lo hill or maks 
alive. In short, the brain ia the organ of the body in generul, and of nil 
its organs in particular. It seuds forth those nerves which keep musclei, 
liver, bowels, and all tbe other bodily organs in a high or low state cdT 
action; and. more than all other causes, invites or repels disease, 
prolongs ^r shortens life, and treats the body as ils gallay-fllave. Hence, 
healthy cerebral flciion is indispensable to bodily health. Hence, loo, w« 
walk or work so much more easily and efficiently when we take an i» 
tfrat in what we do. Therefore those who would be happy or lalcDUMl 
■nut fint and vainly keep their itiAiH vtgoroni atid heal^y* 
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Tbe brain is subdivided into two hemispheres, the right and left, by the 
frlciform process of the dam mater, a membrane which dips down one to 
two inches into the brain, and runs from the root of the nose over to th« 
naipe of the neck. This arrangement renders all the phrenplogical orgaof 
iK)aBLE. Thus, as there are two eyes, ears, etc., that when one it 
diseased, the other can carry forward the functions, so there are two Icbet 
to each phrenological organ, one on each side. The brain is divided 
tiins : the feelings occupy that portion commonly covered by the hair, 
while the forehead is occupied by the intellectual organs. These 
greater divisions are subdivided into the animal brain, located between 
and around the ears ; the aspiring faculties, which occupy the crown of 
the head ; the moral and religious sentiments, which occupy the top ; the 
physico-perceptives, located over the eyes ; and the reflectives, in the upper 
portion of the forehead. The predominance of these respective groups pro- 
duces both particular shapes, and corresponding traits of character. Thus, . . 
when the head projects far back behind the ears, hanging over and 
downward in the occipital region, it indicates very strong domestic ties 
and social affections, a love of home, its relations and endearments, and 
a corresponding high capacity of being happy in the family, and of mak- 
ing the family happy. Very wide and round heads, on the contrary, 
indicate strong animal and selfish propensities, while thin, narrow heads, 
indicate a corresponding want of selfishness and animulity. A head pro^' 
jecting far up at the crown, indicates an aspiring, self-elevating disposition, 
proudness of character, and a desire to be and to do something great ; 
while the flattened crown indicates a want of ambition, energy, and aspi- O 
ration. A head high, long, and wide upon the top, but narrow between . *"' 
the ears, indicates Causality, moral virtue, much practical goodness, and 
a corresponding elevation of chcu^cter ; while a low or narrow top head 
indicates a corresponding deficiency of these humane and religious sus- 
ceptibilities. A head wide at the upper part of the temples, indicates a 
corresponding desire for personal perfection, together with a love of the 
beaudful and refined, while narrowness in this region evinces a want of 
taste, with much coarseness of feeling. Fullness over the eyes indicates 
excellent practical judgment of matters and things appertaining to prop- 
erty, science, and nature in general ; while narrow, straight eyebrows, 
indicate poor practical judgment of matter, its quality, relations, and 
QMS. Fullness from the root of the nose upward, indicates great practical 
tblent, love of knowledge, desire to see, and ability to do to advantage, 
together with sprightliness of mind ; while a hollow in the middle of the 
forehead indicates want of memory and inability to show off to advan- 
tage. A bold, high forehead, indicates strong reasoning capabilities, 
while a retiring forehead indicates less soundness, but more ayailability ai j 
talent. 
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Phrenology abow» that every faculty, when aeli™, throw* head lud 
body in the directioa uf that fkcDlty. Thus, iutellect, ia the fore part of 
the head, Ihrowa it directlr forward, and produces B forward hang- 
ing iUDtitMi of the bead. Hence intellectual mea never carry their headi 
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backward and upward but always forward ; and logical speakers arm 
Iheir hefldB m a straight 1 ne usually forward, toward their audiencei 
while vain epeakera carry tLeir heads backward. Perceptive intellect, 
when active, throws out the chia auiI lower parliona of the face ; while 
tefleotire intellect causes the upper portion of the forehead to hang for- 
ward, and draws in the cRin, as in the engravings ofFranhlin, Webster, and 
other great thinkers Benevolence throws the head and biidy slightly for- 
ward, leaning lowaid the object which excites its syinpatby ; wbileVene- 
Tation causes a low bow, which, the world over, is a token of respect ; yet, 
when Venera^on ia exercised toward the Deity, as .'n devout prayer, it 
throws the head upward ; and, as we use intellect at tbe same time, tha 
bead is generally directed forward. Ideality throws tbe head eligbtly 
(Kward, and to oat «de, *■ b WssbioglDn Irving, a man aa gilled in 
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twte and Imaginatioii aa simoat any. Iiviag writer; and, in b^ portrait), ^ 
bii finger resta apon tfaia raculty; wbile in Sterne, tbe finger leila D|icnl 
MirthralnBM. Very firm man stand straight up and duwn, inclining 
Dill B hair's breadth forward or backward, or to the right or left; hence 
the expression, " He is an up-and-down man." Ajid this organ is located 
•xacll; on s line with Ibe body. Belf-Eateem, located in tbe bock and 
■pper porlTon of tbe head, throws (he head and body upward and back- 
w^. Large feeling, pompoiu persons, always walk in a very dignifie<^ 
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majeslio postnre, and always throw (heir heads in the direction of Beli 
Esteem ; whilst approbatjve persons throw Uieir heads backward, but to 
Ihe one side or both. The difference ba(ween (hese two organs being 
comparatively slight, uily the practical Phrenologist's eye can perfectly 
distinguish them. 

There is, moreover, a natural language of money-loving, and that i» a 
leaning forward and toming of the bead to one side, as if in ardent pur- 
suit of something, and ready to grasp it with ontstretched arms ; while 
Alimenliveneas, sitoaled lower down, hags itself down to tbe dainty dufa 
wiib the greediness of an epicure, better seen than described. Tbe sbaKe 
of tbe head is tbe natural language of Combativeness, and meana no, or 
i reniat yoii. Those who are combating eameslly upon politics, or any 
uAer inbject, ahako the head more or less violeotlj, according to the 
iwwer of the combative feeling, but always shake it aligbUy inciining 
iaeiaardti while Deatructiveness, iaclining forward, causa* a abakii^ 
jf the head slightly forward, and turning to one nda. When a 
4n*oii who threatens yon ahaket hia kead violently, and neldi it ptT' 
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doll; backward, and to one tide, never Tear— be ii onl; barking t bm 
wheiiever be inclines hit bend to one side, and eliakea it violenllj, tbKl 
dog will bite, whetber poracssed of two legs or four. The aocial affeo- 
tions are legated in the back part of tbe bead ) and, accordiitgiy, woman 
being more loving than man, when not under tbe iDliuoDce of the other 
facnItieB, QBTiBlly inclines ber head backward toward the neck; and 
when aha kisaea children, and thnse wbom lbs loves, alwa^a tarna tha 
head directly backward, and rolls it from aide to side, on the back of tba 
Beck. Thus it ia Ibat all the various posturea assumed by it individually, 
1P8 eiprasaive of tbe present or the parmanenl activity of their reapectiTa 
faooltiei. 
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24. — ORGANio TOHi: OR QUAUTr or brain. 
Thii condition modiGei character more than any other. It is, indeed, 
&te summing up of all. It consiata of two kinds, original and acquired. 
The fintner, inherited from parents, embraces the pristine vigor and 
power with which Ihe life principle was started, and gives what we wiU 
calliNap; while tbe latter embraces tbe cziif in; atatea of the organism 
as affected by health or debility, artificial habits — such as djapeptic and 
oUier a&ectiona, caused by ii^nriona qualities and quantities of fuod, by 
artificial stiniulanta, as tea, coSee, tobacco, or alcoholic drinks— tlie de- 
ranged or healthy states of the nervoaa ayattin ; too much or too litlls 
exercise. jAot, sleep, breath, etc., etc. ; and whatever other conditiom 
«ra embraced in health and disease, or in any way aSecl them. Of course, 
6te parental may be good, but acquired poor, or the reverse, according aa 
tbe subject is strengthening or enfeebling, building up or breaking down 
Ui pbyiical oonititutkni, by correct or erroneous physiological baWll 
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aa, Ifae parental ia maDj hondred per caat b 



tod energy, or Ihat heart Bnd bottom which wean Htce iron, and bends, 
willow-lite, without braakiug, and perforraa more with a giTen size, 
than greater eize, aad loss Inherant " snap ;" and gives thoroughueas and 
odge to the mentality, ju«t as good steel, well tempered, does lo the tool 
PiRiNTiL rjiiR gives a good share of the prcBidiag qnalities, yet 
nothing remarkable ; with acquired good endurei and accomplishes 
nnch ; without it, soon breaks down . 

Fabentxl foob leaves its 
subject poorly organized, bodily 
and mentally, and proportion- 
ally low in the creative scale. 

AcaoiHiD QooD enables what- 
ever of life power there is, lo 
perform all of which it is capable; 
with parental good, fumisbes a 
full supply of vital power, and 
activity which works It all 
in mental or physical labor. 
' With parental very good, pDt« 
forth a most astonishing u 
of eEfort, and endnres v 
without injury ', 

markable clearness and nholanesa of mind ; thinks and feels directly to 
the purpose ; gives point and cogency to every Hang ; and confers m 
■uperioT amount of healthy intellectuality, morali^, and mentati^, ia 

Acquired fair, nith parental average, givea fair natoral talents, and 
mental and physical vigor, yet nothing remarkable ; will lead a common- 
place life, and possess an every.dBy chsrcter, memory, etc ; will sot 
set the world on fire, nor he insignificant, bat, with coltivBtiaii, will do 
weU. 

Ac<iDiRtD rooR will be unable tn put forth its inherent power; is 
weak and ineOicient, (hough desirous of doing something ; with parental 
good, may take hold reeolulely, but soon tires, and Ends it imposdhle to 
sustain that powerful action with which it naturally a 

26.—, 
A good nervoua condition enables its possessor to pat forth loatid and 

bsaldiy mental and physical efforts ; gives a calm, quiet, happy, conient- 
ed fnme of mind, aiid a strong tendency to e^yoy every tbinf — even dia 
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bad ; makes the most of life's joys, and the least ci its sorrowt ! ooB' 
fers fall possession of all its innata pow">cs ; and predisposes to a ri^ht 
exercise of all the faculties. 

Disordere<^ nerves produce an irritated, craving, dissatisfied state of 
mind, and a tendency to depravity in some of its forms, with a half 
paralyzed, lax, inefficient state of mind and body. 

26. SIZE OF HEAD AS INF1.ITENCINO CHARACTER. 

Size of head and organs, other things being equal, is the great phrena 
logical condition. Though tape measurements, taken around the head, 
from Individuality to Fhiloprogenitiveness, give some idea of the size of 
brain, the fact that some heads are round, others long, some low, and 
others high, so modifies these measurements that they do not convey any 
very correct idea of the actual quantity of brain. Yet these measure- 
ments range somewhat as follows. Leae^ size of adults compatible with 
fair talents, 20^; 20| to 21|, moderate; 21^ to 22, average; 22 to 22}, 
full ; 22| to 23|, large ; above 23|, very large. Female heads, jl to } 
below these averages. 

Large. — One having a large sized brain, with activity average, will 
fpottess considerable energy of intellect and feeling, yet seldom' manifest 
it, unless it is brought out by some powerful stimulus, and will be rather 
too indolent to exert, especially his intellect : with activity /«//, will bo 
endowed with an uncommon amount of the mental power, and be capable 
of doing a good deal, yet require considerable to awaken him to that 
vigorous efibrt of mind of which he is capable ; if his powers are not 
called out by circumstances, and his organs of practical intellect are only 
average or full, he may pass through life without attracting notice, or 
manifesting more than an ordinary share of talent : but if the perceptive 
faculties are strong, or very strong, and his natural powers put in vigorous 
requisition, he will manifest a vigor and energy of intellect and feeling 
quite above mediocrity; be adequate to undertakings which demand 
originality of mind and force of character, yet, after all, be rather indolent: 
with activity great, or very great, will combine great power of mind with 
great activity ; exercise a commanding influence over those minds with 
which he comes in contact; when he eijoys, will enjoy intensely, and 
when he suffers, suffer equally so ; be susceptible of strong excitement, 
and, with the organs of the propelling powers, and of practical intellect, 
large or very large, will possess all the mental capabilities for conducting 
a large business ; for rising to eminence, if not to pre-eminence ; and dis- 
cover great force of character and power of intellect and feeling : with 
activity moderate, when powerfully excited, will evince considerable 
energy of intellect and feeling, yet be too indolent and too sluggish to do 
much; lack clearness and force of idea, and intenseness of feeling; onleat 
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literally driven to it, will not be likely to be much or to do much, and yet 
actually possess more vigor of mind, and energy of feeling, than he will 
manifest ; with activity small, or very small, will border upon idiocy. 

Vert Largi.— One having a very large head, with activity average or 
full, on great occasions, or when his powers are thoroughly roused, will 
be truly great ; but upon ordinary occasions, will seldom manifest any 
remarkable amount of mind or feeling, and perhaps pass through life with 
the credit of being a person of good natural abilities and judgment, yet 
nothing more ; with gretxt activity and strength, and large intellectaai' 
organs, will be a natural genius, endowed with very superior powers 
of mind and vigor of intellect ; and, even though deprived of the advan- 
tages of education, his natural talents will surmount all obstacles, and make 
him truly talented ; with activity vsry gremif and the organs of practical 
intellect and of the propelling powers large, or very large, will possess the 
first order of natural abilities ; manifest a clearness and force of intellect 
which will astonish the world, and a power of feeling which will carry 
all before him ; and, with proper cultivation, enable him to become a 
bright star in the firmament of intellectual greatness, upon which coming 
ages may gaze with delight and astonishment. His mental enjoyment 
will be most exquisite, and his sufferings equally keen. 

Full. — One having a full-sized brain, with activity great, or very great, 
and the organs of practical izttellect and of the propelling powers large, or 
very large, although V will not possess greatness of intellect, nor a deep, 
strong mind, will be very clever ; have considerable talent, and that so 
distributed that it will show to be more than it really is ; is capable of 
being a good scholar, doing a fine business, and, with advantages and ap- 
plication, of distinguishing himself somewhat ; yet he is inadequate to a 
great undertaking*; cannot sway an extensive influence, nor be really 
great; with activity y»tt, or average^ will do only tolerably well, and 
manifest only a common share of talent ; with activity moderiUe, or BmdU. 
will neither be nor do much worthy of notice. 

AvERMSE, with activity great, manifests a quick, clear, sprightly mind 
and off-hand talents ; and is capable of doing a fair business, especially 
if the stamina is good ; with activity very great, and the organs of the 
propelling powers and of practical intellect large, or very large, is capa- 
ble of doing a good business, and may pass for a man of fair talent, yet 
will not be original or prcfound ; will be quick of perception; have a good 
practical understanding ; will do well in his sphere, yet never manifest 
greatness, and out of his sphere, be common-place ; with activity only 
average, vrill discover only an ordinary amount of intellect ; be inade- 
quate to any important undertaking ; yet, in a small sphere, or one that 
requires only a mechanical routine of business, may do well ; with modt" 
rate or small activity, will hardly have common sense. 

MoDERATe. — One with a head of only modarate size, combined with 
3 
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great or rif3f great activity j and the organs of the propelling powers 
of practical intellect large, will possess a tolerable share of intellect, 
yet be more showy than soand; with others to plan for and direct 
him, will execute to advantage, yet be anable to do much alone ; will 
have a very active mind, and be quick of perception, yet, after all, have 
a contracted intellect ; possess only a small mental calibre, and lack zno- 
mentum, both of mind and character; with activity only average^ orfcUr, 
will have but a moderate amount of intellect, and even this scanty allo^v- 
ance will be too sluggish for action, so that he will neither suffer nor 
enj^ much ; with activity moderate or tmcUlf will be idiotic. 

Shall or Vert Small. — One with a small olr very small head, no 
matter what may be the activity of his mind, will be incapable of much 
intellectual effort; of comprehending even easy subjects; or of ex 
periencing much pain or pleasure ; in short, will be mentally imbecile. 

41, SIZE OF BRAIN AS AFPEOTIlfO MENTALITr. 

^ Most great men have great heads. Webster's head measures over 24 
incnes, and Clay's considerably above 23 ; and this is about Van Buren's 
size ; Chief Justice Gibson's, the greatest jurist in Pennsylvania, 24^ ; 
- Napoleon's reached nearly or quite to 24, his hat passing easily over the 
head of one of his officers, which measured 23^; and Hamilton's hat 
passed over the head of a mau whose head measured 23^. Burke's 
head was immense, so was Jefferson's; while Franklin's hat passed over 
the ears of a 24-inch head. Small and average sized heads often astonish 
us by their brilliancy and learning, and, perhaps, eloquence, yet they 
^il in that commanding greatness which impresses and sways mind. 
-. The phrenological law is, that size, other things being %qual, is a measure 
^ power ; yet these other conditions, such as activity, power of motive, 
wealth, physiological habrti^ etc., increase or diminish the mentality, 
^en more than bum. 
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SECTION III. 

ANALYSIS AND COMBINATIONS OF THE FACClTlES 
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Conjugal lore; attachment to the oppo«te sex; deure to 
love, be loved, 'and many; adapted to perpetuate the race. It 
causes those mutual attracUoos which exist between the sexes ; 
creates love ; induces raarriaci ; eventuates in offepring ; renders 
woman winning, persuasive, urbane, affectionate, loving, and 
lovely ; and develops all the femmine charms and graces ; and 
makes man noble in feeling and bearing ; elevated in aspiration ; 
tender and bland in maoner ; affectionate toward woman ; 
pure in feeling; lughly susceptible to female charms; and 
clothes him with that dignity, power, and persuasiveness, which 
accompanies the masculine. Perverted, it occasions a g^ossness 
and vulgarity in expression and action ; licentiousness in all ita 
forms ; a feverish staU of mtad ; and depraves all the other 
propenxities ; treats the other sex menly as a minister to pas- 
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sion ; now caressing, and now abusing them ; and renders the 
loye-feeling every way gross, animal, and depraved. 

Large. — Is strongly attracted toward the opposite sex ; admires aod 
loves their beaaty and excelleDcies ; easily wins their aflectionate regards, 
or kindles their love ; has many warm friends, if not admirers, among 
them ; loves yonng and powerfully, and wields a potent influence for 
good or evil over the destinies of its subject, according as it is well or ill 
placed ; virith Adhesiveness and Union for Life large, will mingle pure 
friendship with devoted love ; cannot flourish alone, but must have its 
matrimonial mate, with whom it vnll be capable of becoming perfectly 
identified, and whom it will invest with almost superhuman perfections, 
by magnifying then charms and overlooking their defects ; in the sun- 
shine of whose love it will be perfectly happy, but proportionally miser- 
able without it ; with Ideality and the mental temperament large, will 
experience a fervor and intensity of first love, amounting almost to ecs- 
tacy or romance; can marry those only who combine refinement of 
manners with correspoiylingly strong attachments ; with Philoprogeni- 
tiveness and Benevolence also large, will be eminently qualified to en}ov 
the domestic relations ; to be happy in home, and render home happy i 
with Inhabitiveness also large, will set a high value on house and place . 
long to return home when absent, and consider family and children as the 
greatest treasures of its being ; with large Conscientiousness, will keep the 
marriage relations inviolate, and regard unfaithfulness as the greatest oi 
bus; with Combativeness large, will defend the objects of its love with 
great spirit, and resent powerfully any indignity ofiered to them ; with Ali- 
mentiveness large, will enjoy eating with the family dearly ; with Appro- 
bativeness large, cannot endure to be blamed by those it loves ; with 
Cautiousness and Secretiveness large, will express love guardedly, and ' 
much less than it experiences ; but with Secretiveness small, will show, in 
every look and action, the full, unveiled feeling of the mind ; with Firm 
ness and Self-Esteem large, will sustain interrupted love with fortitude, 
yet sufier much damage of mind and health therefrom ; but virith SeU^ 
Esteem moderate, will feel crushed and broken down by disappointment ; 
with the moral fiiculties predominant, can love those only whose moral 
tone is pure and elevated ; with predominant Ideality, and only average 
mtellectusl faoultiesi will prefer those who are showy and gay, to those 
who are sensible yet less beautifUl ; but with Ideality less than the intel- 
lectual and moral organs, ynU prefer those who are substantial and valuable 
more than showy ; vnth Mirthfulness, Time, and Tune, will love dancing, 
lively society, etc. : p. 57. 

Vert Largk.— Confers the strongest possible inclination to love; exer- 
fiises an absolute influence over character and conduct ; must always have 
% ooDgeual spir't whom t€ 3ve, and by whom to be loved; is capable o| 
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the highest order of love, and is propoiftionally beautified thereby ; can 
love with complete devotedne98, even under unfavorable circumstances, 
and has a most important element for conjugal /happiness and a matri 
monial partnet its combinations will be somewhat the same as thoso 
under Amativ ness large, allowance being made for the increased power 
of this faculty p. 58. 

Full. — Po«<iesse8 rather strong susceptibilities of love, and conjugal 
affinity and unity to a congenial spirit ; is capable of much purity, intens- 
ity, and cordiality of ^ove ; with Adhesiveness and Benevolence large, 
will render good sei^'ice in the family; with Secretivness large, will 
manifest less love than it feels, and show little in promiscuous society ; 
with a highly susceptilie temperament, will experience great intensity of 
love, and evince a good degree of masculine or feminine excellence : p. 59. 
AvKRAoe. — Is capabl? of fair sexual attachments, and conjugal love, 
provided it is properly placed and fully called out ; experiences a greater 
or less degree of love in proportion to its activity; renders the son 
quite attached to mother and sisters, and fond of female society, and en- 
dowed with a fair share of the masculine element, yet not remarkable 
for its perfection, makes woman quite winning and attractive, yet not 
particularly susceptible to love ; renders the daughter fond of father and 
brothers, and desirous of the society of men, yet not extremely so; and 
capable of a fiur share of conjugal devotedness under favorable circum- 
stances ; combined with an ardent temperament, and large Adhesiveness 
and Ideality, gives a pure and platonic cast of love, yet cannot assimilate 
with a coarse temperament, or a dissimilar Phrenology; is refined, and 
fiiithfui, yet has more firiendsuip thar passion ; can love those only who are 
just to its liking ; with CautiniUftrtess and Secretiveness large, will express 
less love than it feels, and flat equivocally and by piecemeal, nor then 
till its loved one is fully committed; with Cautiousness, Approbativeness> 
and Veneration large, and Self-Esteem small, will be diifident in promis- 
cuous society, yet enjoy the company of a select few of the opposite 
sex ; with Adhesiveness, Benevolence, and Conscientiousness large, and 
Belf-Esteem small, will be kind and affectionate in the family, yet not 
particularly fond of caressing or being caressed ; and will do much to make 
family happy, yet will manifest less fondness and tenderness ; with Order, 
Approbativeness, and Ideality large, will seek in a companion personal 
neatness and polish of manners ; with full intellectual and moral faculties, 
will base its conjugal attachments in the higher qualities of the afiections, 
rather than their personal attractiveness or strength of passion; but with 
a commonplace temperament, and not so full moral and intellectual facul* 
ties, will be an indifferent companion : p. 56. 

MoDEAATE. — Will be rather deficient, though not palpably so, in the 
loye element ; show little desire to caress or be caressed ; will lov0 the 
■Mitd excellences of the other sex more than personal beauty, and find it 
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diSenlt to sympslliize with s coDJugal partner, cnleM the oatand har 
manj between the parties is well-aigh jwrfect; cares leu for marriage, 
and could live an numarried life without incunvenience; can love but 
once, and sbauld many onl; the Eret love, becauBe the luve-piinciple will 
nol bo Bufficienllj strung to overcome the difficulties iucident (o a second 
love, or the want of a congenial companion, aud find more pleasure in other 
fhinga iban in tbe matrimonial relatione ; with an excitable temperanient, 
will ejperience greater warmth and ardor, than depth and aiiltnrtnity of 
love : with Approbativeneae large, will soon become alienated itom a lover 
bj rebukes and fault-finding; with AdhesivenoBa and the moral and in- 
tellectual fBcuUies large, can became strongly attached to those who are 
higbly moral and intellectual, yet experiences no uffiiiily tor any olber, 
and to be happy in marriage, must base it in the hti~:hcr hcnlties: p. 59. 

cold, coy, distant, snd reserved toward the oUier >eii eiperiences but 
UkIb of the beautifying and elevating influence oi .ove, and should not 
niBrry, because incapable of appreciating its relatios ■ and making a com- 
panion happy: p. 59. 

Vert Small.— Is passively continent, and almnf ; J«atitate of lon^i 
P-fiO. 
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Parental love ; attachment to one's own offspring ; love of 
children, pets, and animals generally, especiaSly those young or 
•mall ; adapted to that infantile condition in which njan entei* 
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Hie world, and to children's need of parental care and '^lu- 
cation. This faculty renders children the richest treasiue of 
tbeir parents ; casts into the shade all the toil and expense they 
cause, and lacerates them with bitter pangs when death or dis- 
tance tears them asunder. It is much larger in woman than in 
man ; and nature requires mothers to take the principal care 
of infants. Perverted, it spoils children by excessive fondness* 
pampering, and humoring. 

Larok. — Loves its own children devotedly < values them above aU 
price ; cheerfully endores toil and watching for their sake ; forbears with 
their faults; wins their love; delights to play with them, and cheerfully 
sacrifices to promote their interests; with Continuity large, mourns long 
and incessantly over their loss ; with Combativeness, Destructiveness, and 
Self-Esteem large, is kind, yet insists on being obeyed ; with Self-EIsteem 
and Destrnctiveness moderate, is familiar with, and liable to be ruled 
by them ; with Firmness only average, fiiils to manage them with a steady 
hand ; with Cautiousness large, suffers extreme anxiety if they are sick or 
in danger ; with large moral and intellectual organs, and less Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness, governs them more by moral saasion than phy- 
sical force — by, reason than fear — is neither two strict nor over-indulgent ; 
with Approbativeness large, values their moral character as of the utmost 
importance ; . with Veneration and Conscientiousness large, is particularly 
interested in their moral improvement; with large excitability. Combat 
iveness, and Destructiveness, and only average Firmness, will be, by 
tarns, too indulgent, and over^provoked — will pet them one minute, and 
punish them the next; with larger Approbativeness and Ideality than 
intellect, will educate them more for show than usefulness — more fash- 
ionably than substantially — and dress them off in the extreme of fiishion; 
with a large and active brain, large moral and intellectual facultiesi, and 
Firmness, and only full Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Self-Esteem, 
is well calculated to teach and manage the young. It renders farmers 
fond of str)ck, dogs etc., and women fond of birds, lap-dogs, etc. ; girls 
&nd of dolls, and ooys of being among horses and cattle ; and creates a 
general interest iu young and small animals : p. 62. 

VKRy Large. — Experiences the feeling above described with still 
greater intensity and power ; almost idolizes its children, grieves immeas- 
urably at thoir loss, and, with large Continuity, refuses to be comfurted ; 
with very large Benevolence, and only moderate Destructiveness, cannot 
bear to see them punished, ind, with only moderate Cnusality, is liable 
to spoil them by over-indulgence ; with large Approbativeness added, in- 
dulges parental vanity and conceit ; with large Cautiousness and disor* 
ierod nerves, is a.wt2ft cautioning (hem, and indulges a world of groand 
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lass apprehennons about them with AcqQisitiYeness moderate, makes 
them^ many presents, and lavishes money upon them, but with large Ac 
quisitiveness^ iays up fortunes for them ; with large moral and intellectual 
organs, is indulgent, yet loves them too well to spoil them, and does his 
utmost to cultivate their higher faculties : etc., p. 63. 

FcLL. — Loves its children well, yet not passionately— does much for 
thdm, yet not more than is necessary — and with large Combativeness, 
Dostructiveness, and Self-esteem, is too severe, and makes but little 
allowance for their faults; but witn Benevolence, Adhesiveness, and 
Conscientiousness large, does and sacrifices much, to supply their wants 
and render them happy. Its character, however, will be mainly deter- 
mined by its combinations : p. 63. 

Average. — Loves its own children tolerably well, yet cares but little 
for those of others; with large Adhesiveness and Benevolence, likes 
them better as they grow older, yet does and cares little for in&nts— is 
not duly tender to them, or forbearing toward their faults, and should 
cultivate parental fondness, especially if Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
and Self-Esteem are large, and conscience only moderate: p. 61. 

Moderate. — Is not fond enougti of children ; cannot bear much from 
them ; fails to please or take good care of them, particularly of infants; 
cannot endure to hear them cry, or make a noise, or disturb his things ; 
and with an excitable temperament, and large Combativeness, is liable 
to punish them for trifling offences, find much fault with them, and be 
sometimes cruel ; yet, with Benevoleoce and Adhesiveness large, may do 
what is necessary for their comfort : p, 64. 

Shall. — Cares little for its own children, and still less for those oi 
others ; and with Combativeness and Destructivness large, is liable to 
treat them unkindly and harshly, and is utterly unqualified to have 
charge of them : p. 64. 

Ykrt Shall.-— Has little or no perceptible parental love, or regard 
for children, but conducts toward them as the other faculties dictate : 
p. 64. 



3. ADHESIVENESS. 



Friendship ; social feeling ; love of society ; desire to con- 
gregate, associate, visit, seek company, entertain friends, form 
and reciprocate attachments, and indulge friendly feelings. 
When pervorted, it forms attachments for the low, vulgar, or 
vicious, and leads to bac ecmpany. Adapted to man's re« 
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qnisition for concert of action, co-partnership, comoination, 
and community of feeling and interest, and is a leading element 
of his social relations. 

Large. — Is a warm, cordial, ardent friend ; readily fonns friendshipi, 
and attracts friendly regards in return ; mast have society of some kind ; 
"with Benevolence large, is hospitable, and delights to entertain friends ; 
with Alimentiveness large, loves the social banquet, and apts the best be- 
fore friends; with Approbativeness large, sets the world by their com- 
mendation, but is terribly cut by their rebukes ; with the moral faculties 
large, seeks tu** society of the moral and elevated, and ' can enjoy the 
friendship of no others ; with the intellectual faculties large, seeks the 
friendship of the intelligent; with Language large, ao'^ S ecretiveness 
small, talks freely in company ; and with Mirthfulness and jlu "^ality also 
large, is full of fun, and gives a lively, jocose turn to conversation, yet is 
elevated and refined ; with Self-Esteem large, leads off in company, and 
gives tone and character to others; but with Self-Esteem small, re- 
ceives character from friends, and, with Imitation large, is liable to copy 
their faults as well as virtues; with Cautiousness, Secretiveness, and 
Approbativeness large, is apt to be jealous of regards bestowed upon 
others, and exclusive in its choice of friends — having a few that are select, 
rather than many that are common*place ; with large Causality and 
Comparison, loves philosophical conversation, literary societies, etc. ; and 
is every way social and companionable : p. 65. 

VxRT Large. — Loves friends with tenderness, and intense friendship, 
and will sacrifice almost any thing for their sake ; with Amativeness 
large, is susceptible of the nighest order of conjugal love, yet bases that 
love primarily in friendship ; with Combativeness and Destructivenesa 
large, defends friends with great spirit, and resents and retaliates the^ 
injuries; with Self-Esteem moderate, takes character from associates; 
with Acquisitiveness moderate, allows friends the free use of its purse 
but with Acquisitiveness large, will do, more than give ; with Benevo- 
lence and Approbativeness moderate, and Acquisitiveness only full, will 
spend money freely for social gratification ; with Self-Esteem and Com- 
bativeness large, must be first or nothing ; but with only average Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, and Self-Esteem, large Approbativenesa, 
Benevolence, Conscientiousness. Ideality, Marvellousness, and reason- 
ing organs, will have many friends, and but few enemies — be amiable and 
nniversally beloved ; with large Eventuality and Language, will remem- 
ber, with vivid emotions, by-gone scenes of social cheer, and friendly 
converse ; with large reasoning organs, will give good advice to friend^ 
and lay excellent plans for them ; with smaller Secretiveness and lar i^o 
moral organs, will not believe ill of friends, and dreaas the intermpticiD 
of friendship ts the greatest of ca unities, and willingly makes any sacii 
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fic6 required by friendship, and evinces a perpetaal flotv )f that cummfai 
gling of soul, aud desire to become one with others, which this faculty 
inspires: p. 65. 

Full. — Makes a sociable, companionable, vi arm-hearted friend, who 
will sacrifice much on the altar of friendship, ^ et offer up friendship on 
the altar of the stronger passions; with large (\' very large Combative- 
ness, Destructiveness, Self-Esteem, Approbativeai ss and Acquisitiveness, 
will serve self first, and friends afterward; form attachments, and break 
them, when they conflict with the stronger faculits; with large Secre- 
tiveness, and moderate Conscientiousness, will be c^ouble-faced, and pro- 
fess more friendship than possess ; with BenevoU nee large, will cheer- 
fully aid friends, yet it will be more from s^mpath v than affection ; will 
have a few warm friends, yet only few, but perhaps many speaking 
acquaintances ; and with the higher faculties generally large, will be a 
true, good friend, yet by no means enthusiastic ; many of the combiua 
tions under Adhesiveness large, apply to it when full, due allowance 
being made for its diminished power : p. 66 . 

Average. — Is capable of tolerably strong friendships, yet their shar 
acter is determined by the larger faculties ; enjoys present friends, yet 
sustains their absence ; with large Acquisitiveness, places business before 
friends, and sacrifices them whenever they conflict with money-making ; 
with Benevolence large, is more kind than affectionate, relishes friends, 
yet sacrifices no great deal for their sake ; with Amativeness large, lovea 
the presence of the other sex more than their minds, and experiences 
less conjugal love than animal passion; with Approbativeness large, 
breaks friendships when ridiculed or rebuked, and with Secretivenesa 
large, and Conscientiousness only average, cannot be trusted as a friend: 
p. 64. 

Moderate. — Loves society somewhat, and forms a few, but only few 
attachments, and these only partial; has more speaking acquaintances 
than intimate friends ; with large Combativeness and Destructiveness, ii 
easily offended with friends, and seldom retains them long ; with large 
Benevolence, will bestow services, and, with moderate Acquisitiveness, 
money, more readily than affection ; and with the selfish faculties strong, 
takes care of self first, and makes friendship subservient to interest : p. 67. 

Small. — Thinks and cares little for friends; dislikes copartnership; 
is cold-hearth, unsocial, and selfish ; takes little delight in company, bn * 
prefers to be alone; has few friends, and, with large selfish faculties 
many enemies, and manifests too little of this faculty to exert a percepti 
Die influence upon character : p. 67. 

Tbkt Small. — Is a perfect stranger to fHendship : p. f7. 
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A. UNION FOR LIFE. 

Attachment to one, and but one conjugal partner for life^ 
Adapted to the pairing principle in man and animals, and is 
located between Adhesiveness and AmativenesB. Some birds, 
such as geese, eagles, robins, etc., pair for life, and remain true 
to their connilbial attachment; while hens, turkies, sheep, 
horses, and neat cattle, associate promiscuously, which shows 
that it is a faculty distinct from Amativeness and Adhesiveness. 

LARQx.-^Seeks one, and bat one sezaal mate ; experiences the keen- 
est disappointment when love is interrupted ; is perfectly satisfied with 
the society of that one, and can truly love no other, and retains that love 
even after its object is dead; may love and marry another, but it will be 
more from motives of policy than pure conjugal union ; and should exert 
every faculty to win the heart and hand of the one beloved ; nor allow 
any thing to alienate their affections, because certain ruin to mind and 
body is consequent thereon. 

VxRT Laroe. — Possesses the element of conjugal union, and flowing, 
together of soul, in the highest degree, and, with Continuity large, becomes 
broken-hearted when disappointed, and comparatively worthless in this 
inrorld ; seeks death rather than life ; regards this union as the gem of life, 
and its loss as worse than death ; and should manifest the utmost care to 
bestow itself only where it can be reciprocated for life. 

Full. — Can love cordially, yet is capable of changing its object, 
especially if Continuity be moderate ; will love for life provided circum 
stances are favorable, yet will not bear every thing from a lover or com- 
panion, and, if one love is interrupted, will form another. 

Average. — Is disposed to love but one for life, yet is capable of chang- 
ing its object, and, with Secretiveness and Approbativeness large, and 
Conscientiousness only full, is capable of coquetry, especially if Amative- 
ness is large, and Adhesiveness only full, and the temperament moro 
powerful than fine-grained ; such should cultivate this faculty, and not 
allow their other faculties to break their first love. 

Moderate. — Is somewhat disposed to love only once, yet allows other 
stronger faculties to interrupt first love, and, with Amativeness large, can 
form one attachment after another with comparative ease, ^et is not true 
as a lover, nor faithful to first love. 

Small. — Cares but little for first love, and seeks the promiscuous 
society and affection of the opposite sex, rather than a single partner for 
Ufe. 

YxRT Small. — Manifests none of this fiumlty, and experido<;es too littia 
to be cognizable. 
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4. INHABITIVENESS. 




No. 49. Larbe. 



No. 50. Snaix. 



The HOME feeling ; love of bocbb, the place where one wa» 
bom or has lived, and of home associations. Adapted to man's 
need of an abiding place, in which to exercise the family 
feelings; patriotism. Perversion — homesickness when away 
from home. 

LiROB. — Has B strong desire to locate young, to have a home or room 
exclusively to itaelf i leaves home with great reluctsnoa, and returns with 
aitreme delight; soon becomes attached lo house, Bleeping-room, garden, 
Gelds, fjruitare, etc.; and highly prizes domestic associauons; nor is 
SBtisSed till it has a place on which to expend this home instinct; with 
Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, Individuality, and Locality large, will 
love to tTBvel, yet be too fond of home to ulay away long at a lime ; may 
be a cosmopolite in early life, and see mucb cf tbe world ; but will after- 
ward settle down in one spot; but ^th Approbativeness and Combat- 



i& large, will defend national bono 



praise its own country, govern- 



and defend both country and fireside with great spirit i with 
Ideality large, is well adapted lo beautify home ; with Friendship largo, 
will delight (a *ee friends at home, rather than abroad ; with AlimentiTe. 
ness large, will enjoy food at home better than elsewhere, etc. : p. 68. 

ViRT LiHoc. — Is liable to be homesick when away from home, eaipe. 
ciallj for the first time, and the more so if Philoprogenitiveness and Att 
besiveness are large ; will suffer almost any inconvenience, and fongi 
bright proipecti. rathHttualMTa home; and remain inai inferior booM 
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•r pJMe of bovneM, rather than change. It* conhmBttuns will be wuloi 
genu to those under lEihabiCiTeiieu large : p. 63. 

FitLL. — Prefers to live ia one place, yet willingly changes it when io- 
tereat or the other faculties requice it ; and with large PhiloprogeuitiTs- 
nsH, Adbesiveaess, and AmativeDeas, will think more of family and 
IHends than of Ibe domicile '. p. 69. 

AriKiLal. — Loves home tolerably well, yet with do great fervor, and 
ofaHnges the place of abode aa the other &caltiee may dictate ; takes do 
^est icteresl in huaae or place, as such, or pleasure in their JDiprovemea^ 
and is satisfied with ordinary hoiaa comfaris ; with AcquisitiveDesa large, 
spends reluclantly for its improvement; wilb Con struct! veness moderate 
takes little pleasure la hnjlding additions to home ; with Individoali^ ani 
Locality large, lores traveling more than staying in one place, and ia 
■atisfied with inferior home accommodations -. p. 68. 

MuDiRiTi OK Small. — Cares little fur home ; leaves it withoat macb 
regret; coatemplatea it with little delight; takes little pains in its im- 
provement; and with AcqaisitiveDesi large, spends reluctantly for iU 
improvement : p. 69. 

Vsiti Skill.— Eipop'ences ahnosl none of tbia feculty, ai 
■dUleMip. 69. 



J. CONTINUITY. 




No. 51. Large. 



A p,itient dwbllisg upon one thing' till it ia finished ; oo»- 
MomniiBsa and oohnbotecness ef thought and feeling. 
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Adapted to man's need of doing one thing at a (ame. Fenrer- 
rion — prolixity, repetition, and excessive amplification. 

Large. — Gives the whole mind to the one thing in hand till k u 
finished ; completes as it goes ; keeps np one common train of thought, or 
current of feeling, for a long time ; is disconcerted if attention is directed 
to a second object, and cannot duly consider another ; with Adhesiveness 
large, pores sadly over the loss of friends for months and years ; with the 
Moral faculties large, is uniform and consistent in religious exercises and 
character ; with Combativeness and Destructiveness large, retains grudges 
and dislikes fur a long time ; vnth Ideality, Comparison, and Language 
large, amplifies figures of speech, and sustains figurative expressions; with 
the intellectual faculties strong, cons and pores over one thing, and im- 
parts a unity and completeness to intellectual investigations; becomes 
thorough in whatever study it commences, and delays rather than com- 
mences mental operations : p. 70. 

Vert Large. — Fixes the mind upon objects slowly, yet cannot leave 
them unfinished; has great application, yet lacks intensity or point; is 
tedious, prolix, and thorough in few things, rather than an amateur in 
many: p. 70. 

Full. — Dwells continuously upon subjects, unless especially called to 
others ; prefers to finish up the matter in hand, and can, though with dif- 
ficulty, give attention to other things; with the business organs large, 
makes final settlements; with the feelings large, fixes their action, yet 
is not moi^otonous, etc.: p. 71. 

Average. — Can dwell upon things, or divert attention to others, as 
occasion requires ; is not confused by interruption, yet prefers one thing 
at a time ; with tLe intellectual organs large, is not a smatterer, nor yet 
profound ; with the mental temperament, is clear in style, and consecu- 
tive in idea, yet never tedious; with Comparison large, manu&cturea 
expressions and ideas consecutively, and connectedly, and always to the 
point, yet never dwells unduly : p. 70. 

Moderate. — Loves and indulges variety, and change of thought, feel- 
ing, occupation, etc. ; is not confused by them ; rather lacks application ; 
with a good intellectual lobe, and an active temperament, knows a little 
about a good many things, rather than much about any one thing*, with an 
active organization thinks clearly, and has unity and intensity of thought 
and feeling, yet lacks connectedness; with large Language and smaH 
Becretiveness, talks easily, but not long at a time upon one thing ; doea 
better on ^e spur of the moment, than by previous preparation ; and 
should cultivate consistency of character and fixedness of mind, by finish* 
ing as he goes all he begins : p. 71. 

Small.— "With activity great, commences many things, yet f^uishes 
(e w ; craves i> >velty and variety ; puts many irons into the fire ; lacks 
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mppUcKtiaa ; jtunpti rapidly Trom premiae to conclunon, bdiI faiti to con- 
nect and carry out ideas ; is a creat jre of iiDpuUe ; lac^a ateadineu ud 
cODsiBleacy of character ; may he brilliaiil, yet cancot be profound ; hum- 
ming-bird like, fliea rapidly from thing to thing, bat dees not stay long ; 
has mauy good (bonghts, yet Ihey are ecallered; and talks on a great 
variety of lubjecti In a abort time, but fails eiidly in consecuiiveneu of 
(ecling, Ihonght, and action. An illnatrntive anecdote. An old and &itb- 
ful aervanl to a paasionate, petulant master, finally told him he could 
entlura his testiness no longer, and tnust leave, though with extreme 
reluctance. '■ But," replied the master, " you know I am no sooner mad 
than pleaned again." "Aye, but," replied the aecvaol, "you are no 
■Doner pleased tban mad again:" p. 71. 

VjBT SmtL. — Is restless, and given to perpetual change ; with aotiv- 
iCy great, is composed of gusta azul counter-gusts of passion, and never ooa 
thing more than an instant at a time : p. 72. 



SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 







No. 53. Labqe. No. Si. Shall. 

These provide for man's animal wants ; create tliose desires 
and im tincts which relate more especially to his animal exist- 
ence hnd habitual wants. 

LxroE, — Gives strong animal desires; creates ha selG hness which 
takes good care of number one; is strongly a tiLcbed his world and 

rts pleasures ; and, with activity great, iises vig si so nccom- 

plish worldly and personal eudsr with the m a n than the 

lelBsh, connected whh bodily dixase, ii liab e o b* de tu ed and sea 
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fual maniiestation ; but with the moral and intellectaal (Tgans large, and 
a healthy organization, gives force, energy, determination, and that effi- 
ciency which accomplishei much. 

Vekt Large. — Experiences these animal impulses with still greater 
intensity ; enjoys animal existence and pleasures with the keenest relisn ; 
Bud with great excitability or a fevered state of body, produces a strong 
tendency to sensual gratification, and sinful desires ; yet when properly 
directed, and sanctified by the higher faculties, gives tremendous force of 
character, and energy of mind. 

Full. — Creates a good share of energy and physical force, yet no more 
than is necessary to cope with surrounding difficulties ; and, with large 
moral and intellectual faculties^ manifests more mental than physical 
force. 

Average. — Gives a fair share of animal force, yet hardly enough to 
gff pple with life's troubles and wrongs ; with large moral and intellec- 
tual faculties, has more goodness than efficiency, and enjoys quiet more 
than conflict with men ; and fails to manifest what goodness and talent are 
possessed. 

Moderate. — Rather lacks efficiency; yields to difficulties ; wants for- 
titude and determination; fails to assert and maintain rights; and with 
large moral organs, is good-hearted, moral, etc. ; yet borders on lame- 
ness. 

Small, or Vert Small. — Accomplishes little ; lacks courage and force, 
and with large intellectual organs, is talented, yet utterly fails to manifest 
that talent; and with large moral organs, is so good as to be good for 
nothing. 



E. VITATIVENESS. 

Tknacity of life; lesistance to death; love of existence 

juch ; dreads annihilation ; loves life, and clings tenaciously to 

it for its own sake. 

Large. — Struggles resolutely through fits of sickness, and will not give 
ap to die till it is absolutely compelled to do so. With large animal or- 
gans, clings to life on account of this world's gratifications ; with large 
moral organs, to do good — to promote human happiness, etc. ; with large 
social faculties, .oves life both for its own sake and to bless family ; with 
very large Cautiousness, dreads to change the present mode of existence, 
and with large and perverted Veneration and Conscien^iousnens, and 
Muall Hope, has an indescribable dread of entering apon an ontried fn- 



tura Btals ; bat wiA Hope large, and a cnldtated iotellecl, oxpecta la es* 
Ut heraader, etc. 

Vehi LitHQE. — Shrinks from death, and cIiDgg to life with despenttioni 

•Cruggles with tbe utmost detenaiDatioD against disease and death; nor 
gives up to die till the veiy last, and then by the hardeit ; with Cantiouo. 
neia very large, and Hope moderate, ahuddera at the very Ihoa^t of 
dying, or being dead ; but with Hope large, expects to live agaiiut bope 
- Bod experience. CombinatioriB like Iboie onder large, allowance being 
mnde for the iocreaae of this facalty. 

Full. — Lovea life, and cliuga teoaciomly to it, yet not extravagantly i 
bates to die, yet yields to disease and death, though reluctautly. 

AvERioi. — Enjoys life, and clings to it witb a fair degree of earnest- 
ness, yet by no means wilh passionate fondnessi and with a given con- 
stitution and h^altb, will die easier and sooner than with this feculty lai^. 

MoDDRATK uR Shill. — Likos to live, yet cares no great about exist- 
snce for it3 own sake ; with largo animal or domestic organs, may wish 
to live on account of family, or business, or worldly pleasure, yet cares 
less about it for its i»m lake, and yields up existence with little reluctance 

ViRi Shall. — Haa no deNre to live merely for ^ Mke of living bnl 
only to givtify other &cultiea. 



e, COMBATrfENESS. 




o 



No- 55- Larqe No. 56. bUAU- 



Resistance ; offosition ; defence ; defiance ; boldness ; 

WUBAOE; RBSENTUENT; SPIBCT ; WILUNSNESS tOKNCOUNTXE; 
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SELF-PROTECTION ; FRESERCE OF MINI ; DETERMIIVATION ; OB« 

ouT-OF-MY-WAY ; LET-ME-AND-MINE-ALONE. Adapted to man'ti 
requisition for overcoming obstacles, contending for rights, etc. 
Perversion — anger; contrariety; fault-finding; contention; ill- 
nature ; and fighting. 

Laroi. — Imparts a bold, resolate, fearleBs, determined spirit ; disposes 
to grapple with ami remove obstacles, and drives whatever it undertakes ; 
loves debate and opposition ; gives great coolness, intrepidity, and pres- 
ence of mind in time of danger, and nerves one for encounter ; with 
large Philoprogenitiveness, takes the part of children ; with large Inhab- 
itiveness, defends country ; with a powerful muscular system, enhances 
the strength in lifting, working, acd all kinds of manual labor ; with 
great Vitativeness aod Destructiveness, defends life with desperation ; 
with large Acquisitiveness maintains pecuniary rights, and drives money- 
making plans; with large Approbativeness, resents insult, and large 
Adhesiveness added, defends the character of friends ; with fall or large 
Self-Esteem, defends personal interest, takes its own part with spirit, and 
repels all aggressions; with Self-Esteem small, and Benevolence and Friend- 
ship large, defends the interest of friends more than of self; with large 
Conscientiousness, prosecutes the right, and opposes the wrong; with large 
intellectual organs, imparts vigor, power, and impressiveness to thoughts, 
expressions, etc. ; with disordered nerves, is peevish, fretful, fault-finding, 
irritable, dissatisfied, unreasonable, and fiery in anger, and should first 
restore the nerves to health, and then restrain this fault-finding disposition, 
by remembering that the cause is in them, instead of in what they fret at : 
p. 75. 

Vert Large manifests those functions ascribed to Combativeness 
large, only in a still higher degree ; and with a fevered stomach, is afflicted 
and torments others with an ungovernable temper, together with unquali- 
fied bitterness and hatefulness: p. 77. 

Full. — Evinces those feelings described under large, yet in a less 
degree, and is modified more by the larger organs ; thus, with large moral 
and intellectual faculties, evinces much more moral than physical courage 
maintains the right and opposes tiie wrong — ^yet, with Firmness large, in 
a decided rather than in a combative spirit, etc. : p. 78. 

Average. — Evinces the combative spirit according to circumstances: 
when vigorously opposed, or when any of the other faculties work in con- 
junction with Combativeness, shows a good degree of the opposing, ener- 
getic spirit ; but, when any of the other faculties, such as large Cautiousness 
or Approbativeness work against it, it evinces irresolution, and even 
ccwardice ; with an active temperament, and disordered nerves, espe- 
cially if dyspeptic, has a quick, sharp, fiery temper, yet lacks povrer of 
snger— will fret and threaten, yet will mean but little; with a large 
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liraiiiy and largd ooral and intellectual organs, wAl evince some intellect 
ual and moral force, when once thoroughly roused, which will be bat 
seldom ; with large A^probativeness, and small AcquisitiyenesB, will d^ 
fend character, but not pecuniary rights ; with large Cautiousness, may 
be courageous where there is no danger, yet will run rather than fight ; 
w^ith smaller Cautiousness, will show some resentment when imposed 
apon, but submit rather tamely to injuries ; with very large Philopro* 
genitiveness, and only average friendship, w^ resent any injuries offered 
to children with great spirit, yet not resent indignities offered to friends^ 
etc. : p. 75. 

Moderate. — Bather lacks efficiency ; with only fair muscles, is a 
poor worker, and fails to put forth even what little strength is possessed ? 
with good moral and intellectual organs, ^lObseases talent and moral worth, 
yet is easily overcome by opposition or difficulty; should seek some 
quiet occupation, where business comes in of itself, because it cannot urge 
itself unbidden upon the attention of others ; is too good to be energetic; 
"with weak Acquisitiveness, allows virtual robbery without resentment ; 
with large Cautiousness, is tame and pusillanimous ; with large Appro- 
bativeness, cannot stand rebuke, but will endure it ; with moderate Self- 
Esteem and Hope, is all *' I can't, it's hard," etc., and will not do well in 
life : p. 78. 

Small. — Is inefficient; can accomplish little; never feels its own 
strength ; and with large moral and intellectual organs, is too gentle and 
easily satisfied ; with large Cautiousness, runs to others for protection , 
and is always complaining of its bad treatment : p. 79. 

VxET Small. — Possesses scarcely any energy, and manifests nons i 
p 79. 



7. DESTRUCTIVENESS. 

EzEcurrvBNEss ; severiti ; sternness ; the destroting and 
FAiN-causing faculty; harshness; extermination; indigna- 
tion ; disposition to break, crush, and tear bown ; the walk- 
right-through-spirit ; adapted to man's destroying what- 
ever is prejudicial to his happiness ; performing and enduring 
surgical operations ; undergoing pain, etc. Perversion — ^wrath ; 
revenge ; mahce ; disposition to murder, etc. 

Larob. — Imparts that determination, energy, and force which removei 
or destroys whatever impedes its progression; with Firmness large, gives 
that iron will which adheres till the very last, in spite of etery thing, 
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and camH it* po!at» as; how ; with lai^ CombativaiiMi, impsrlB a har>h 
rough mode of expieaaioa and acdon, and s severit;, if not Serceneaa, ta 
all ita encounterB; wilb large Acquiaitivenera and Conacienliouaneu, vriU 
have every cent due, thoagh it cosU two to get it, jet wonts no marei 
and retains grudges agaioi t those who have injured its pi>cketi ; with large 
Approbalivenesa and CombatiYeneas, eiperiencea dBtermiDatioa and ho» 
tilily toward those who trifle with reputation or impeach character ; wdth 
large SeltEateem, apoD thote wbo conflict with ita iutereata, or detract 
from ita Bupposed merila; with lacge AdheuTeneaa, when angty tvjth 
frienda, is ver* angrj ; with large Benevolence aud CaDscienlionsness, em- 
ploys a harsh mode of shovriag kiDdnen; with large Comparison and 
Language, bestows very severe and galling epithets apon tboee who tnaaa 
it ; with large Ideality, polishes and refines its expression of anger, and 
pats a keen edge upon ila sarcaams, yet they ore none the less oatting or 
efficient, etc. Such should avoid and turn fratnwhateverprovolieaittp.BS, 




No. S7> Laaoe. No> 58> Shall. 

Vbri LiROE. — Feels the most powerful indignation, amounting ■■en 
to rage and violence, when thoroughly provoked 1 and with large or very 
large Combalivenesa, acts like a chafed lion, and feels like rushing ialu 
the midst of perilous dangers. 8oeb persona should never strike, for they 
will Btrike harder than they mean to, because it nerves the srni with mt- 
wonled strength. This faculty tears up and destroys whatever is in iCi 
way ; is harsh and often morose ia manner, and ahotild cultivate plesnnt- 
ness; with large Combativeness, Firmnese, Self-Esteem, and Approba- 
tiveness moderate, is exceedingly repulsive, hating and hatefijl when 
angry, and is much more provoked than occaaion requires; with largs 
ialellectnals, pats forth tremendoas mental energy; and should ofiiel 
this facidty by reason and moral feeling, and coltivaEe blandneM initsid 
of wrath ! p. 83. 
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Full -^Evi^pee a fair degree of this faculty, yet its tone And directioo 
depend Bpon the larger organs ; with large propensities, manifests much 
aoimal force ; with large moral organs, evinces moral determination and 
force; with large intellectual organs, possesses intellectual might and 
energy, and thus of its other combinations ; but with smaller Combative- 
ness, is peaceful until thoroughly roused, but then rather harsh and vin- 
dictive ; in boys, attacks only those it knows it can conquer, yet is then 
harsh ; with smaller Self-Esteem, exercises this faculty more in behalf ol 
others than of itself; with large Cautiousness and moderate Combative- 
ness, keeps out oi danger, broils, etc., till literally compelled to engage 
in them, bat then becomes desperate, etc. : p. 83. 

AvERAOJE.-^Manifests itself in a similar manner as when full, da^ 
allowance being made for diminished power: p. 82. 

Moderate,— Evinces but little harshness or severity ,* with large Be- 
nevolence, is unable to witness suffering or death, much less to causa 
them; will possess but little force of mind, or executiveness of character, 
to drive through great obstacles ; with large moral organs added, will be 
more beloved than feared, and manifest extreme sympathy, amounting 
sometimes even to weakness, and secure ends more by mild than severe 
measures; i^vith moderate Combativeness and Self-Esteem, is irresolute, 
unable to stand its ground, or to take care of itself; flies to others for 
protection; can do little, and feels that it can do still less; fails to 
realize or put forth its strength; and with large Cautiousness added, 
sees a lion where there is none, and makes mountains of mole-hills ; 
and with small Hope added is literally good for nothing ; but with large 
Hope and Firmness, and full Self-Esteem and Combativeness, accom- 
plishes considerable, yet in a quiet way, and by perseverance more than 
force, by siege rather than by storm, and with large intellectual and 
moral Acuities added, will be a good, yet not a tame, citizen ; exert a good 
influence, abd that always healthful, and be missed more when dead than 
prized while living. Those combinations under this organ large, reversed, 
B])ply to it when moderate: p. 84. 

Small. — With large moral fiiculties, possesses too tender a soul tp 
enjoy our world as it is, or to endure hardships or cruelties; -can neither 
endure nor cause sufiering, and show so little as to provoke a smUe or 
ridicule, and should cultivate hardness and force : p. 82. 

Vert Small — Experiences little, and manifests none of this faculty. 



a ALIMENTIYENESS. 

Appetitb; tlie feeding instinct; relish for food; RmrexK 
<idapted to man's need of food, and creating a dispositiiMi U 
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eat. Perrerted, it produces gormandizing and glutUniy, 
wds in dyspepsia aad all its eiils. 




No. 59. Labsb. No. 60. Small. 

LiROE.— Hat a bearty relish Tor ibod ; >ets b high value upon tabia en- 
luymeuU, aud eolid, hearty food; willi Acquieitiveneaa large, laya nft 
•bundanco of food for futare ubb — perhapa keeps bo much on hand Ihal 
■ome of it spoila; with Ideality large, must eat from a clean plate, and 
have food nicely cooked; with large Language and iiitellecl, eiijoya table- 
talk exceedingly, aod parlicipatea in it; with large social facullieii. must 
eat with otheral la a good cook, if practiced in culinary arta ; and with ' 
larger Approbativeneaa and Ideality Iban Cauealily, is apt to be ceremo- 
oioaa and ovec-polila at table, etc. Such should reatraiu this faculty by 
eating leu, more slowly, and aeldoin: p. SG. 

Vert Libqi. — Often eala more than ia roqniBile ; enjoya food exceed 
ingly well ; and hence ia liable to clog body and laind by over-ealingj 
should restrain appelilo; wiE feel better by going williont an occasional 
meal, and ia liable to dyapepaia. Tbia faoultj ia liable to take on a 
diaeaaed action, and crave a mOch greater amount of food than nature 
reqairea, and hence is the great cause of dyapepsiu. Ita diseaaod action 
maybe known by a craving, hankering, gone sensation before ealing; 
by heart-bnrn, pain hi the atomacb, belching of wind, a dull, heavy, ot 
painfut sensation in the bead, and a desire to be always nibbling at some- 
thing ; lives to eat, inatead of eating to live, and should at once be erased 
by omitting one meal daily, and, in its stead, driuhiug abundantly of cold 
water. Abstemiousness will rectify this depraved appetite, while over- 
eating will only re-inSane bath the itnniacb and its diseased hauker 
tag: p. 87. 

FitLL — \T>tb a bsalttij atomaoh, eats freeK what is oflered, asking in 
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questions; enjoying it, but not extravagantly; rarely oTer-eata, except 
when the stomach is diaorderecU and then experiences this hankering 
above described, which light eating alone can care. For combinationBy 
tee Alimentiveness large: p. 87. 

Average. — Enjoys food well, and eats with a fiiir relish ; yet rarely 
over-eats except when rendered craving by dyspeptic complaints : p. 86. 

Moderate.. — Rather lacks appetite; eats with little relish, and hence 
requires to pamper and cultivate appetite by dainties, and enjoying 
rich €avors; can relish food only when other circumstances are favorable; 
feeU little hunger, and eats to live, instead of lives to eat; with Event- 
uality small, cannot remember from one meal to another what he had at 
the last : p. 87. 

Small. — Eats with long teeth, and little relish ; hardly knows or caret 
what or when he eats ; and should pay more attention to doly feeding th« 
body: p. 88. 

Vert Shall. — Is almost wholly destitute of appetite. 

This faculty is more liable to perversion than any other, and exeessiTe 
eating occasions more sickness, and depraves the animal &culties more 
than all other causes combined. Properly to feed the body, is of the 
utmost importance. Whenever this faculty becomes diseased, the fint 
object should be to restore its natural function by abstinence. Medicinef 
can never do it. 



F. BIBATIVENESS OR AQUATIVENESS. 

Fondness for uquids; desire to drink; love of watxr, 
washing, bathing, swimming, sailing, etc. Adapted to the 
existence and utility of water. Perversion— drinking in ezces- 
cive quantities ; drunkenness ; and unquenchable thirst. 

Large. — Loves to drink freely, and frequently; experiences much 
thirst ; enjoys washing, swimming, bathing, etc., exceedingly, and is bene- 
fited by them ; with Ideality large, loves water prospects. 

Vert Laroe. — Is exceedingly fond of water, whether applied inter- 
nally or externally ; with large Adhesiveness and Approbativeness, and 
small Self-Esteem and Acquisitiveness, should avoid the social glass, lest 
he be overcome by it. 

Full. — Enjoys water well, but not extravagantly ; drinks freely when 
the stomach is in a fevered state, and is benefited by its jodicioas extex^ 
oal application. 

Average. — Likes to drink at times, after working freely er penpiiing 
copiously, yet cares no great about it 



n THE SELF INSWmCTOR. 

HoDiKiTi. — Partakes of liltle water, except occasianall/, and U BM 
particularly lionotitted by iU eilernal application, further than ia aecM 
taij for cleauliaeu; dialikei the ahower or plunge liathi, and ratber 
dieadi than eajaja tailing, swimming, etc., eapeciailj' if Caulioiuneia ia 
large. 

SutLL. — Carea little for this element in any of ita Ebrmi, or for any 
liquid food, and, with large CButiaurauw, dreads to be on or near lb* 
water ; with Alimeutivenen large, prefera wli^ hard fiMid ti 
or broth, etc. 

ViHi Small. — Ha* an anqualified averaioD to walw 



9, ACHmSITIVEKESS, 




^tfr 



No. 61. Larak No. G2. Skau. 

Economy; mvoAuiv; the jciiinRiNa, sating, and hoard- 
ing instinct ; laying dp of surfltts, and allowing nothing to ho 
wasted; desire to possess and own; the mine and thinb 
PEELING ; claiming of one's own things ; love of tradinq and ' 
amasbinb property. Adapted to man's need of laying np 
the necessaries and comforts cJ life agtuust a time of future 
reed. PervM^ion — a miseily, graspbg, close-fisted penu- 
riousness. 

LkBoi. — Savea for tdttlre use what ia not wanted for present i allowa 
BOlhiDg to go to waste ; turns erezy thing to a good account ; huyi 
dowly, and nukes tb* most of all it gets] is industiious, ooonomical, and 
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^rtgoroady employi moaiu to accnmulate property and dedret to ovm and 
poesess much; with largei social organs, industriously acquires property 
for domestic purposes, yet is saving in the family ; with very large Ad- 
hesiveness and Benevolence, is industrious in acquiring property, yet 
spends it too freely upon friends ; with large Hope added, is too apt to 
endorse for them ; with small Secretiveness, and with activity greater 
than power, is liable to overdo, and takes so much wors upon itself in 
order to save, as often to incur sickness, and thus loses more than gains ; 
with large Approbativeness and small Secretiveness, tells how much 
property it possesses, but with large Secretiveness, keeps its own pecu- 
niary affairs to itself; with large Constructiveness, inclines to make 
money by engaging in some mechanical branch of business ; with large 
Cautiousness, is provident; with large Ideality, keeps its things very 
nice, and is tormented by whatever mars beauty ; with large intellectual 
organs, loves to accnmulate books, and whatever facilitates intellectual 
progress; with large Veneration and Self'Esteem, sets great store on 
antique and rare coins, and specimens, etc. : p. 89. 

YxRT Larox. — Hastens to be rich; is too eager after wealth; too close 
in making bargains; too small and close in dealing; with large Cautioua- 
oess, is penny wise, but pound foolish ; holds the sixpence too close to 
the eye to see the dollar further off, and gives its entire energies to amass- 
ing property; with smaller Secretiveness and large Conscientiousness, 
is close, yet honest, will have aU its own, yet wants no more, and never 
employs deception ; but, with large Secretiveness and but average Con> 
icientiousness, makes money any how ; palms off inferior articles for good 
ones, or at least over-praises what it wants to sell, and runs down what it 
buys ; and with large Philoprogenitiveness and Perceptives added, can 
make a finished horse-jockey; with small Self-Esteem, ia small and 
mean in deal, and sticks for the half cent; with very large Hope, 
and only full Cautiousness, embarks too deeply in business, and is liable 
to fail; with large Adhesiveness and Benevolence, will do for friends 
more than give, and circulate the subscription paper rather than sign it; 
with large Hope and Secretiveness, and only average Cautiousness, buys 
more than it can pay for, bases more in promises than in money, and 
should adopt a cash practice, and check the manifestations of this faculty 
by being less penurious and industrious, and more liberal : p. 92. 

Full. — Takes good care of what it possesses, and uses vigorous ezer 
tions to enhance them ; values property for itself and its uses ; is indna 
trious, yet not grasping ; and saving, without being close ; with larg« 
Benevolence, is too ready to help friends ; and with large Hope added, 
too liable to endorse ; and with an active temperament, is too industrious 
to come to want ; yet too generous ever to be rich. For additional com 
binations, see Acquisitiveness large : p. 93. 

Atckaoi.— If0ves property; yet the other facoltiet spend quite as iiM 
4 
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as this fiicaltj aucamulates; with Cautiousness Urge oi rnrj larga, Ioym 
property in order to be safe against future want ; with large Approbatiya 
nesSy desires it to keep up appearances ; with large Conscientiousness to 
pay debts when it has the means; with large intellectual organs, will 
contribute to intellectual attainments ; yet the kind of property and objects 
sought in its acquisition, depend upon other and larger faculties : p. 89. 

Moderate. — Values and makes property more for its uses than itself t 
seeks it as a means rather than an end ; with Cautiousness large, may 
evince economy from fear of coming tb want ; or with other large organs, 
to secure other ends ; yet cares no great for property on its own account; 
is rather wasteful; does not excel in bargaining, or like it; has no 
great natural pecuniary tact, or money-making capability, and is in dan- 
ger of living quite up to income ; with Ideality large, must have nice 
things, no matter if they are costly, yet does not take first-rate care ol 
them; disregards small expenses; purchases to consume as soon as to 
keep; prefers to enjoy earnings now to laying them up; with large 
domestic organs, spends freely for fiimily; with strong Approbativeness 
and moderate Cautiousness, is liable to be a spendthrift, and contract 
debts to make a display ; with Hope large, runs deeply in debt, and 
spends money before it is earned ; and thus of the other combinations : 
p. 94. 

Small. — Holds money loosely; spends it often without getting its full 
value ; cares little how his money goes ; with Hope very large, enjoys 
^lis money to-day without saving for to-morrow ; and with large Appro- 
bativeness and Ideality added, and only average Causality, is prodigal, 
and spends money to poor advantage ; contracts debts without providing 
for their payment, etc. For additional combinations, see Acquisltivenesa 
moderate : p. 95. 

Vert Small. — Neither heeds nor knows the value of money ; is waste- 
ful; spends all it can get; lacks industry, and will be always in want; 
p. 95. 

The back part of this organ, called Vcquisition, accumulates prop- 
erty ; the fore part, called Accumulation, saves ; the former large and 
latter small, encompiatsses sea and land to make a dollar, and then thnivra 
it away, which is an American characteristic ; and gets many things, but 
allows them to go to waste. Properly to spend money, implies a high 
?rder of wisdom. Every dollar should be made ai instrument of tb» 
ijf hesj kappiKsas. 
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10. SECRETIVENESS 



No. 63. LARae. No. 64. Siuu.. 

SxLF-aoviRNiiENT ; ability to bsbtrain feelings ; pouor; 
UANAOBHBNT ; RESERVE ; EVAsioH ; DiscRBTiOH I cnNNina ; 
Adapted to man's requisition for controlling his animal nature. 
Perverted, it causes duplicity, double-dealing, lying, deception, 
and all kinds of false pretensions, 

LiRoi. — Throw! a veil over the cotiatananca, eipreirioD, and tondiMst) 
appears to aim at one thing while accompliihing another; lovea tu mr- 
priae othen; ii enigmBtical, myalarioiu, gnardsd, foiy, politic, ilirswdi 
managing, employ* humbng, and ii hard to be found oat ; with Caaliaiu- 
neu large, take* extra paint to escape detection ; with Conacientioamew 
alco targe, will not tell a lie, yet will not alnaya tell the truth ; evade* the 
direct question, and iaeqaivocaliD character; aod tbongh honaatin pnrpoie, 
yet reeorti to many little coaaing devices; with large intellectaal organi 
■nd Cantiousnesa, eipreasei it* ideas so guardedly si to lack distiactneu 
■nd diractne**, Hod bence Is often misoaderstood ; with large Approbative- 
nee*, lake* many ways to secure notoriety, and hoiit* some false color* ; 
with large Acquisitive neu, employs too moch conning in pecuniary tjana- 
actions, and onless checked by still larger Contcientiousuess, is not alwaya 
itriotly truthful or honest; with large socisl organs, forms few friendships, 
and those only after yean of acquaiutance, nor evince* halftbe atlachmenl 
felt; i* distant in society, and commuuicatea, even with friends, only by 
piecemeal ; divulges very few plans or liositiess matters to acquaiutanoe^ 
or even to friends ; lacks communicativeness, and has Utile or no fresh- 
hearted eipressiou of feeling, but leaves an impression of tmctirtainty M 
to what they are and mean : p. 96. 

Vekt Laboi. — Is n'>E«ommittal ; cunning in Ilia extrama with oaif 
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•ifwage ConioieittionftnesSy is deceptive, tricky, doable-dealing, and nn^ 
worthy to be tnuted ; with large Acqai«itivene8s added, will cheat as 
well ai lie ; with large Cautioasness, is unfathomable even by acknow- 
ledged friends ; with very large Conscientiousness and large moral organs, 
and only average or full propensities, is not dangerous, and has a good 
moral basis, yet instinctively employs many stratagems, calculated to 
cast off suspicions on its motives ; and should cultivate openness and sin- 
eerity: p. 98. 

Full. — Evinces much self-government; yet, if temperament be active, 
when the feelings do break forth, manifest themselves with unusual inten- 
Bty; with large Acquisitiveness and Cautiousness, communicates but 
Utile respecting pecuniary affairs ; with large Approbativeness, takes the 
popular side of subjects, and sails only with the current of public opinion ; 
with Conscientiousness large, is upright in motive, and tells the truth, but 
not always the whole truth ; and, though it hoists no fiilse colors, it does 
not always show its own. For additional combinations, see Secretiveness 
large : p. 99. 

AvERAflE. — Maintains a good share of self-government, except when 
under excitement, and then lets the whole mind out fully ; with large 
Combativeness and an active temperament, though generally able to 
control resentment, yet, when once provoked, shows the full extent of its 
resentment ; with large Cautioasness, sees that there is no danger before 
it lets the feelings fly ; but with an excitable temperament, and especially 
a deranged stomach, shows a general want of policy and self-government, 
becaose the feelings are too strong to be kept in check ; but if this faculty 
«§ manifested in connection with larger faculties, it evinces considerable 
power, yet is wanting when placed in opposition to them : p. 96. 

Moderate. — Expresses feelings with considerable fullness; pursues an 
open, direct course ; is sincere and true ; employs but little policy, and 
generally gives vent to thoughts and feelings ; with Cautiousness large, 
evinces prudence in deeds, but imprudence in words ; expresses opinions 
imprudently, yet is safe and circumspect in conduct ; with large Acquisi- 
tiveness and Conscientiousness, prefers the one-price system in dealing, 
and cannot bear to banter ; with large Adhesiveness, is a sincere, open- 
hearted friend, and communicates with perfect freedom; vrith large 
Conscientiousness, and Combativeness added, is truthful, and speaks its 
whole mind too bluntly ; with fine feelings, and a good moral organiza- 
tion, manifests the higher, finer feelings, without restraint or reserve, so as 
to be the more attractive ; is full of goodness, and shows all that goodness 
without any intervening veil ; manifests in looks and actions what is pass- 
ing within; expresses all its mental operations with fullness, freedom, 
and force ; chooses direct and unequivocal modes of expression ; discloses 
faults as freely :is rirtues, and leaves none at a loss as to the real charac- 
ter; nu with the oarsher elements predominant, appears more hating 
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md hsMfiil thoD It rrajy U- becBiiH it blow* b11 iu dulike* ri^t amii 
p 100. 

Small. — b perfectly trBaapareat ; leeraa to be jiist what, and all that, 
it really is: disdatDS concealmeiit in all ila forms; ta no hypocrile, bat 
passive and uaequivocal in all it saja or does ; carries the soul in tbo faaoda 
and face, aad makes its way directly to the feelitigs, becanae it expresaea 
itself BO TuieqiiiTDUBlly ; with large Cautiousness, is guarded in actioD, bat 
□Dguarded in ezpreuiaa: frees its mind regardleas of conseqaeoces, yet 
abowi mucb prudence in other respects; with Coaacieutionaneaa large, 
lovea the truth wherever it eiiaU, and opens its mind frwly to evidanca 
and coQviction ; is open and above board ia every tbing. and allows all 
the mental opeiationa to come right oat, onvailed and unrestraiDed, M 
that their full force is seen and felt; p. 101. 

yiKT Small. — Conceals nothing, bat discloses sr^ry thing : 101. 



11. CAUTIOUSNESS. 




No. 65- Large. 



No. 66. Skau,. 



Gabefulrsbs ; WATCHitrLNEsa ; prusbhcb ; provibion agunst 
want and danger; bolicitddx; ahxibtt; appbbhekbion ; ss- 
ocBirr; pboxbctjon ; avoidinq prospective evils; the senti- 
nel. Adaptea to those dangers which Burround ua, and 
thoae provisions necessary for our fiitnre happiness. PervMf* 
«ioa — irresolution; timidity; procrastioaUon ; inledsiooi 
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Larok.— >Is alwajs on the look-ont ; takes ample nme id get read i 
proTides against prospective dangers; makes every thing safe; gaaixt 
against losses and evils ; incurs no risk ; sure binds that it may snre finJ ; 
with large Combativeness, Hope, and an active temperament, drives, 
Jeha-like, whatever is undertaken, yet drives cautiously; lays on ibe 
the lash, yet holds a tight rein, so as not to upset its plans ; with l^ge 
Approbativeness, is doubly cautious as to character; with large Appioba- 
tiveness and small Acquisitiveness, is extra careful of character, but L.ot of 
money; with large Acquisitiveness and small Approbativeness takes 
special care of all money matters, but not of reputation ; with lar^e Ad- 
hesiveness and Benevolence, experiences the greatest solicitude for the 
welfare of friends ; with large ConscientiousneBS, is careful to do nothing 
wrong ; with large Causality, lays safe plans, and is judicious ; with large 
Combativeness and Hope, combines judgment with energy and enter- 
prise, and often seems reckless, yet is prudent ; with large intellectual 
organs and Firmness, is cautious in coming to conclusions, and canvasses 
well all sides of the question, yet, once settled, is unmoved ; with small 
Self-Esteem, relies too much upon the judgment of others, and too little 
npon itself; with large Philoprogenitiveness and disordered nerves, expe- 
riences unnecessary solicitude for children, and takes extra care of them, 
•ibc. : p. 104. 

\^xRT Large. — With an excitable nervous system, procrastinates, puts 
off till to-morrow what ought to be done to-day; lacks promptness and 
decision, and refuses to run any risk ; with only average or full Combat- 
iveness, Self-Esteem, and Hope, and large Approbativeness, accomplishes 
literally nothing, but should always act under others ; with large Acquis- 
itiveness, prefers small but sure gains to large but more risky ones, and 
safe investmeats to active business. For additional combinations, see 
Combativeness large, etc.: p. 105. 

Full. — Shows a good share of prudence and carefulness, except when 
tile other fiiculties are powerfully excited ; with large Combativeness and 
▼ery large Hope, has but little prudence for his energy ; is tolerably safe 
except when under considerable excitement ; with large Acquisitiveness, 
is very careful whenever money or property are concerned ; yet with 
only average Causality, evinces bat little general prudence, and lays planr 
for the present rather than future, etc.: p. 105. 

Average. — Has a good share of prudence, whenever this faculty works 
in connection with the larger organs, yet evinces but little in the direc- 
tion of the smaller organs ; with large Combativeness and Hope, and an 
excitable temperament, is practically imprudent, yet somewhat less so 
than appearances indicate ; with large Causality, and only average Hope 
•nd Combativeness, and a temperament more strong than excitable, 
eTi'nces good general judgmeiit, and meets with but few accidents ; but 
with an excitable temperament, large Combativeno« and Hope, and only 
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A¥«rago or full Caatality, will always be in hot water, fail x> matare hia 
plans, begin before he is ready, and be luckless and unfortunate in every 
thing, etc. : p. 103. 

Moderate. — With excitability great, acts upon the spar of the moment; 
without due deliberation ; meets with many accidents caused by impra 
dence -, with large Combativeness, is often at variance with neighbors 
with large Approbativeness, seeks praise, yet often incurs criticism; 
with average Causality and large Hope, U always doing imprudent things, 
and requires a guardian ; with small Acquisitiveness keeps money loosely, 
and is easily over-persuaded to buy more than can be paid for; with 
large Philoprogenitiveness, loves to play with children, yet >ften hurts 
them ; with large Language and small Secretiveness, says many very im- 
prudent things, etc., and has a hard row to hoe ; and with large Combat- 
iveness, has many enemies, but few friends, etc. : p. 106. 

Smill. — Is rash, reckless, luckless ; and with large Hope, always in 
trouble ; with large Combativeness, plunges headlong into difficulties in 
foil sight, and should assiduously cultivate this faculty : p. 106. 

Vert Shall. — Has so little of this &culty, that its influence upon con- 
duct is rarely ever perceived : p. 167 « 



12. APPROBATIVENESS. 



Desire to be esteemed; regard for oharactkb, appear- 
ances, etc. ; love of praise ; desire to excel ; ambition ; 
AFFABiLirr; politeness; desire to display and show ofiP; sense 
of honor; desire for a oood name, for notorikty, fame, 
BMiNENCE, distinction, and to be thought well oC; pride ot 
character ; sensitiveness to the speeches of people ; and love 
of POPULARiTT. Adapted to the reputable and disgraceful. 
Perversion — vanity ; affectation ; ceremoniousness ; aristocracy ; 
pomposity ; eagerness for popularity ; outside display, eta. 

Large. — Loves commendation, and is cut by censure ; is keenly «livQ 
to the smiles of public opinion ; minds what people say ; strives to shoW 
off to advantage, and is affable, courteous, and desirous of pleasing ; loves 
to be in company ; stands on etiquette and ceremony ; aspires to do and 
become something great ; sets much by appearances, and is mortified by 
reproach ; with largo Cautiousness ind moderate Self-Esteem, is careful 
bf take 4*« popular side, and fears U face the ridieule of otban ; yet witk 
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Conicieaca amd Combitiyeness large, sticks to the right, thoagh it is on* 
popular, knowing that it will ultimately confer honor ; with large Bene¥« 
olence, seeks praise for works of philanthropy and mercy ; with large 
intellectual organs, \o\ es literary and intellectual distinctions ; with large 
Adhesiveness, desires the good opinion of friends, yet cares little for that 
of others; with large Self-Esteem, CombativeneBS, and excitability, ia 
very touchy when criticised, seeks public life, wants all the praise, and 
hates rivals ; with large perceptives, takes a forward part in literary and 
debating societies ; with large Combativeness, Hope, and activity, will 
not be outdone, but rather work till completely exhausted, and liable to 
hurt itself by feats of rivalry: p. 108. 

Vert Large. — Sets every thing by the good opinion of others; is os- 
tentatious, if not vain and ambitious ; loves praise, and is mordlied by 
censure inordinately ; with moderate Self^Esteem and Firmness, cannot 
breast public opinion, but is over fond of popularity ; with only average 
Conscience, seeks popularity without i:egard to true merit; but with large 
Conscience, seeks praise mainly for virtuous doings ; with large Ideal- 
ity, and only average Causality,, seeks praise for fashionable dress and 
outside appearance rather than internal merit; and is both vain and 
fashionable as well as aristocratic, and starves the kitchen to stu£f the 
parlor; with large Acquisitiveness, boasts of riches; with large Adhesive- 
ness, boasts of friends ; with large Language, is extra forward in conver- 
lation, and engrosses much of the time, etc. This is the main organ of 
aristocracy, exclusiveness, fashionableness, so-called pride, and nonsensi- 
cal outside show : p. 110. 

Full. — Values the estimation of others, yet will not go far out of the 
way to get it; seeks praise in connection with the larger organs, yet 
cares little for it in the direction of the smaller ones ; is not aristocratic, 
yet likes to make a fair show in the world ; with large Adhesiveness, 
loves the praise and cannot endure the censure of friends ; with large 
Conscientiousness, sets much by moral character, and wishes to be 
praised for correct motives ; yet, with moderate Acquisitiveness, carea 
little for the name of being rich ; with large Benevolence and intellectual 
organs, desires to be esteemed for evincing talent in doing good, etc. : 
p. 110. 

Average. — Evinces only a respectable share of this faculty, except 
when it is powerfally wrought upon by praise or reproach ; is mortified 
by censure, yet not extremely so, and calls his other fiiculties to his justi« 
ficatior' is not sufficiently ambitious to incur injury, yet is by no meant 
deficient in this respect ; and is not insensible to compUments, yet cannot 
well be iiiflated with praise: p. 107. 

Moderate. — Feels some, but no great, regard for popularity; and 
evinces this faculty only in connection with the larger faculties ; with 
brge Self-Esteem and Firmness^ is inflexible and austere ; and with large 
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CoBbidteneu sad no»Sl Agraeableoeu, lacki ravilily and oompUlMiiM 
to (libera ; dudaina to Salter, and caimot be mi&sd and ihoald coItiTals 
■ pleaaiog, wiDniug mode of addreu : p. 1 12. 

BiiALL. — Carea Utile for the opiuions of others, even of friends; b con^ 
paralivelj insenubte to praise; diiregardi style and fBahian; deapiaei 
edqudtle and formal usagea ; never Baku what will peraona think, and 
pnta OD no outaide appaarancei for tbeir own aaka ; with large Belf-Ea- 
teem. Firmness, and CombativeDeaa, is deetilats of politaneH, devoid of 
ceremony, Bad not at all fleiible or pleasing in manoart; with larg* 
CombativenBss and Conacientiousness, goes for the right regardleM of 
popularity, and is always making enemies; says and does Ibinge in hi 
graceleaa a manner aa ofWn to diapleaae; with large AcqniaitiveDeB* ami 
8elf-£ateem, though wealthy, makes no boaal of it, and ii ai 
place in condncl aa if poor, etc. : p, 112. 

Vebt SaiLL. — Care* almost nothing for reputation, praiae, o 



13. SELF-ESTEEM. 




So. 67. Lakqe. No 68 Stuu,. 

SELP-appreoiatioti and valuation ; wlf-RESPEcr and kklunok; 
MAOKAKiunr ; koblbness ; indbfbndbncb ; dioniit ; selt- 
■AYiBFAcnoN and complacency ; love of liberty and power ; aa 
ASPifUKO, BELf-ELBVATiNo, RiTLiKO instinct; VRWB of charac- 
ter; UAKLiNBSs; LOFTT-MiNSBDKEas, and desire for elevation. 
A.dapted to the superiority, greatness, and exalted dignity of 
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human nature. Perversion — haughtiness ; forwai'dncbs ; over- 
bearing ; .tyranny ; egotism, and superciliousness. 

Largs. — Pats a high estimate upon itself, its sayings, doings, and cap»* 
bilities ; falls back upon its own unaided resources ; will not take advice, 
but insists npon being its own naaster; is high-minded; will never stoop 
or demean itself; aims high ; U not satisfied with moderate success, or a 
petty business, and comports and expresses itself with dignity, and per 
haps with majesty, and is perfectly self-satisfied ; with large Philoprogon* 
itiveness, prides itself in its children, yet with Combativeness large, re- 
quires implicit obedience, and is liable to be stem ; with large Adhesive- 
ness, seeks society, yet must be its leader ; With large Acquisitiveness 
added, seeks partnership, but ipust be *.he head of the firm ; with large 
Firmness and Combativeness, cannot be driven, but insists upon doing its 
own will and pleasure, and is sometimes contrary and headstrong ; with 
large Hope, thinks that any thing it does cannot possibly fail, because 
done so well ; with large moral organs, imparts a tone, dignity, aspiration, 
and elevation of character, which commands universal respect ; and with 
large intellectual faculties added, is desirous of, and well calculated 
for public life ; is a natural leader, but seeks moral distinction, and leads 
the public mind ; with large Combativeness, Destructiveness, Firmness, 
and Approbativeness, loves to be captain or general, and speaks with 
that sternness and authority which enforce obedience; with large Ac- 
quisitiveness aspires to be rich, the richest man in town, partly on account 
of the power wealth confers ; with large Language, Individuality, Firm- 
ness, and Combativeness, seeks to be a political leader ; with large Con- 
structiveness, Perceptives, Causality, and Combativeness, is wnll calcu- 
lated to have the direction of men, and oversee large mechanical estali- 
lishments ; with only average brain and intellect, and large selfish Acui- 
ties, is proud, haughty, domineering, egotistical, overbearing, greedy of 
power and dominion, etc. : p. 114. 

VxRT Large. — Evinces the characteristics of large, only in a still 
higher degree ; is very apt to be pompous, supercilious, proud, and im- 
perious ; will do nothing except it bo on the largest scale ; yet, unlesa 
Causality be ^rge, *3 apt to fail, because ambition is too great for the 
calibre ; with largo Firmness, Approbativeness, and Hope, is a real aristo> 
crat, and puts himself above every body else ; with only average Appro- 
bativeness and Agreeableness, takes no pains to smooth off the rougher 
points of character, but is every way repulsive ; with average Philopro- 
genitiveness, is very domineering in the family, and insists upon being 
waited upon, obeyed, etc ; and should cstcry his head a little lower, and 
bnmble his proud soul: p. 116. 

Full. — Evinces a good o'egree of dignity and self-respect, yet is not 
pruad 0? haughty; with large Combf/uv^ness. Firmness a;.d Hope, reli«i 
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folly apon its own energies in cases of emergency, yet is willing to hear 
•dvice though seldom takes it ; condacts becomingly and secures respect ^ 
and with large Combativeness and Firmness, and iiiU Destructiveness and 
Hope, evinces much power of this faculty, but little when these faculties 
are small: p. 116. 

Average. — Shows this faculty mainly in combination with those that 
are larger; with large Approbativeness and Firmness, and a large brain, 
and moral organs, rarely trifles or evinces meanness ; yet is rarely con- 
ceited, and thinks neither too little nor too much of self, but places a just 
estimate upon its own capabilities ; with large Adhesiveness, botn receives 
and imparts character to friends, yet receives most; with ^arge Con 
scientiousness, prides itself more on naoral worth than physical qualities^ 
wealth, titles, etc. ; and with large intellectual and moral organs, values 
itself mainly for intellectual and moral excellence: p. 113. 

Moderate. — Bather underrates personal capabilities and worth ; feels 
rather inferior, unworthy, and humble ; lacks dignity and manliness, and 
is rather apt to say and do trifling things, and let itself down ; with large 
intellectual and moral oi;gans, leads ofl* well when once placed in a respon- 
sible position, yet at flrst distrusts its own capabilities ; with large Con8ci«»!i- 
tiousness, Combativeness, and activity, often appears self-sufiicient uid 
positive, because certain of being right, yet it is founded more on reason 
than egotism ; with large Approbativeness, loves to show ofl*, and make 
others satisfied with its capabilities, yet is not satisfied with itself; goes 
abroad after praise, rather than feels internally conscious of .ts own 
merits; is apt to boast because it would make others appreciate its 
powers, while, if it were fully conscious of them, it would care less about 
the estimation o€ others; with large moral and intellectual powers, has 
exalted thoughts and aspirations, and communicates well, yet often de 
tracts from them by commonplace phrases and undignified expressions ; 
will be too familiar to be respected in proportion to merit, and should 
vigorously cultivate this faculty by banishing mean and cultivating high 
thoughts of self: p. 116. 

Small. — Feels diminutive in its own eyes; lacks elevation and dignity 
of tone and manner ; places a low estimate on self; and, with Approbative- 
ness large, is more anxious to appear well in the eyes of others than in 
its own ; with large Combativeness and Destructiveness, shows some self- 
reliance when provoked or placed in responsible positions, yet lacks that 
dignity and tone which commands universal respect, and gives a capability 
to lead ofl* in society ; lacks self-confidence and weight of character : 
shrinks from responsible and great undertakings, from a feeling of unwof^ 
thiness ; underrates itself, and is therefore undervalued by others, and fe«la 
insignificant as if in the way, or trespassing upon others, and hmiiw 
i^^n apologizes ; and should feel constantly " I*m a man." 

Yeut Small. — Feels little, and manifests none of this ^icnlty. 
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M. riEHNESS, 




No. 69. Lahqb. No. 70. Smau.. 



Stabilitt; DEcraioH; fxrsevbrancb ; nxEDNESS of purpose ; 
UtJiAcnT of WILL, and aversion to change. Adapted to man's 
[uijuiBition for holding out to the end. Peirersion — obs^nncy ; 
Willfulness ; mulishness ; stubbornness; unwillingness to change, 
even though reason requires. 

LaRoi. — la Mt in iu own waj; «tick> to and cBrriea out what it com- 
neoce*; bolds on long and hard; coDtiaDSB to the end, and may ba fally 

relied upon ; with full Self-Esteem and large CombativeTieH, caanot be 
driven, bat the more il i« forced the more il reaiata ; witlj large Com- 
bativenesa and Deslrnctiieneia, adda peraeveraoca lo atability, and not 
only holds on, but drivea foFward delerminedl; through difficulties ; with 
largo Hope, undertakes much and carries it all out ; with large Cantiona- 
nes* aaa Causaiity, ia careful and jodiciooa io laying plaoa and forming 
opinions, yet rarely changea when once decided; may seem to waver until 
the mind is Riiiy made np, but i) afierward the more unchanging ; with 
Hope very lai gs, and Cautiouaneas and Causality only everags, decides 
qnickly, even iMuly, and refnses to change; widi Adbesiveneas and Be- 
nevolence large, is eaaily persuaded, especially by friends, yet cannot be 
driven; and wilu large Cautiousness, Combativeness, Causality, percep 
tiTM,activi^, anu power, will generally succeed, becBose wise in planning 
■nd peraevering in oiBoOtion ; with Combativoneaa and Self-Ealeem large, 
ami Camality otiiy aterage, will not aeo the force of aiguments againat 
himatttr, but tenSLioniLy aJherea to affirmed opinions and purposes, yet ia 
(■SB firso thai be jeems vi te; with large ConaoiestiaBaDwa and Combat 
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hreness, it doubly Jocided wherever right or justice are ooncemeay and 
in auch cases will never give one inch, bat will stand oat in argument, 
effort, or as a juryman till the last: p. 119. 

VxRT Large.— Is well-nigh obstinate, stubborn, -and with large Com* 
bativeness and Self-Esteem, is unchangeable as the laws of the Modes and 
Tersians, and can neither be persuaded nor driven ; with large activity, 
power, brain, and intellectual organs, is well calculated to carry forward 
some great work which requires the utmost determination and energy; 
with large Causality, can possibly h^ turned by potent reasons, yet by 
nothing else : p. 120. 

Full. — Like Firmness large, shows a great degree of decision, whet 
this faculty works with large organs, but not otherwise ; with Combative^ 
ness and Conscientiousness large, shows great Fixedness where right and 
tmiii ate concerned, yet with Acquisitiveness moderate, lacks perseve- 
rance in money matters; with moderate Combativeness and Self-Esteem, 
If easily vurned ; and with large Adhesiveness and Benevolence, too easily 
persuaded, even against its better judgment ; with Cautiousness and Ap- 
probativeness large, or very large, often evinces fickleness, irresolution, 
and procrastination ; and with an uneven head, and an excitable tempera- 
ment, often appears deficient in this faculty: p. 131. 

AvERAOE. — Whei^ supported by large Combativeness, or Conscientious- 
ness, or Causality, or Acquisitiveness, etc., shows a good degree of this 
faculty ; but when opposed by large Cautiousness, Approbativeness, or 
Adhesiveness, evinces its deficiency, and has not enough of this faculty 
for great undertakings: p. 119. 

Moderate. — Rather lacks perseverance, even when his larger faculties 
support it, and when they do not, evinces fickleness, irresolution, ind»> 
cision, and lacks perseverance ; with Adhesiveness large, is too easily 
persuaded and influenced by iriec-ds ; with large Cautiousness and Ap- 
probativeness and moderate or small Self-Esteem, is flexible and fickle, 
ood goes with the current : p. 132. 

Small. — With activity great, and the head uneven, is fitful, impulsive, 
and, like the weather-vane, vhifts with every changing breeze, and is 
ruled by the oiher faculties ; and as unstable as water : p. 122 

Vert Small. — Is changed by the slightest motivy ; is a perfect ore*- 
tare of circumstances, and accomplishes nothing requiring perse\eranoex 
p. 122. 



MORAL FACULTIES. 



These render man a moral, accountable, and reli^ous beings 
bamanixe, adomi and elevate his nature ; connect him with the 
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moral nature of thir.gs; create his higher and nobler u 

beget aspirations aller goodness, virtue, purity, and moral priiH 

ci|>.'e, and ally him to angela and to flod. 




No 71 Laeab No 73 Shall. 



Littat — Create b high regard for thing* aacred and religioua ; gire aa 
elevBted, moral, and atpiring cast of feelings and conduct; create light iii> 
tenlioDs, and a desire lo becntne good, holy, and moral Id feeling and cii» 
doct; sod, witb weak animal feelingi, is a roae in the ibade. 

ViBi Larqi. — Qive amosl exalted sense and feeling of the .moral Md 
religious, witli a high order of practical goodaeis, and the strongest aq)t 
rations for a higher and holier state, both in this life and tliat which is H 

FOLL. — Has a good moral and relig;ioas tone, and general correctnen 
of motive, so as to render feeling! and condact about rigbl; but witb 
strong propensities and onl; average intellectaal fscnlties, is sometimes 
led into errors of belief and practice ; means right, yet sometimes does 
wrong, and ehonid cultivate these facnllies, and restrain the propensiliea. 

Ateraqe. — Surroanded by good i nil uences, will be tolerably moral 
and religious in feeling, yet not sufficienlly so to withstand large propen- 
sities : with disorder|d nerves, is quite liable to say and do wrong things, 
jet afWrward repents, and requires mncb moral cuttivstion, 

MoDiRATE. — Has a rather weak moral tone ; Tests but Hltls regard for 
things sacred and religious ; is easily led into temptation ; feels but liltia 
moral raslraint ; and, with large propensiliea, especially if circnmstsncea 
&vor tbeir eicilemenl, is eicesdingly liable to say and do what is wrong. 

ButLL. — Has weak moral feeling; lack* moral character; and, with 
large propensities, is liable to be depraved, and a V«d membw of 

ViRT Small. — Feeli little, and show* no mnrsl Imm 
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15. CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 





No. 73. Lame. No. 74. Small. 



Moral pbinciple ; lUTEannT ; PsacEPTioN and love of right ; 
innate eense of account ability and obligation ; love of justich 
and truth; regard for duty; desire for moral ppmtt and ex- 
cellence ; disposiUoQ to fulfill promises, agreements, etc. ; the 
internal uohitok which approves the right and condemns the 
■wrong; sense of ouilt; coNTRrriow; desire to befobm ; peni- 
tence ; FORGIVENESS, Adapted to the rightncss of right, and 
the wrongnesa of wrong, and to the moral nature and constitu- 
. tJon of things. Perverted, it makes one do wrong from conscien- 
tious scruples, and torments with undue self-condemnation. 

LiROE. — LoveB the right B* right, and hatea tha wrong because wrong; H 
honest, faithful, upright in motivo ; means well ; consulw dal? before oi- 
pediency ; feels guilty when ccnscioiis of having dune wrong; desire* 
fargiveoess for the past, and to do better in future ; with strong propes- 
■ities, will Boioetiaiea do wrong, end then be exceedingly sorry therefor; 
Bud. with a wrong education added, is liable to do wrong, thinking it to 
bs rigbt, because these propensities warp conscience, yet means right ; 
with large Cautiousness, is Bulicitous to know what is right, and careful 
lo do it ! with weaker Cautiousness, sometimes does wrong careiessly or 
indifferently, yet aflerward repenta it : with largo CauliousneM and Do- 
stracliveneM, ia severe on virrong doers, and unrelenting until they evince 
penitence, and then cordially forgives ; with large Apprubativeness, keep* 

more than wealth, birth, eto., and makes his word bis bend ; with largo 
Beoevalenca, ComiHtiveDass. and DeatmcliveneBa, feels great indignatiua 
ind Mrerity agidnat oppreuon, uid those wbo cause others suSeringi bj 
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wroQ^g them } with large Ideality, has strong aspirations after moral 
parity and exceJence ; with large reasoning faculties, takes great pleasure, 
and shows much talent in reasoning upon, and investigating moral sub- 
iects, etc. : p. 126. 

Vert Large.— 'Places moral excellence at the head of all excellence, 
is governed by the highest order of moral principle ; would on no account 
knowingly do wrong ; is scrupulously exact in all matters of right ; per- 
fectly honest in motive; always condemning self and repenting; makes 
duty every thing; very forgiving of those wlio evince penitence, but in- 
exorable without ; with Combativeness large, evinces the utmost indigna- 
tion at the wrong, and drives the right with great force ; is censorious, and 
makes but litde allowance for the faults and follies of mankind, and shows 
extraordinary moral courage and fortitude ; with small Secretiveness and 
an active temperament, is liable to denounce evil doers; with large 
Friendship, cannot tolerate the least thing wrong in friends, and is liable 
to reprove them ; with large Philoprogenitiveness, exacts too much from 
children, and with large Combativeness, is too liable to blame them ; 
with large Cautiousness, is often afraid to do lest it should do wrong; 
with large Veneration, reasoning Acuities, and Language, is a natural 
theologian, and takes the highest pleasure in reasoning and conversing 
upon all things having a moral and religions bearing ; with Veneration 
average, and Benevolence large or very large, cannot well help being a 
thorough-going reformer, etc. : p. 129. 

Full. — Has good conscientious feelings, and correct general intentions, 
yet is not quite as correct in action as intentions ; means well, yet with 
large Combativeness, Destructiveness, Amativeness, etc., may sometimes 
yield to these faculties, especially if the system is somewhat inflamed ; 
with large Acquisitiveness, makes very close bargains, and will take such 
advantages as are common in business, yet does not intend to wrong 
others out of their just dues, still, has more regard for money than justice ; 
with large intellectual organs, loves to reason upon subjects where right 
and duty are involved, yet too often takes the ground of expediency, and 
fails to allow right its due weight; and should never allow conscience to 
be in any way weakened, but should cultivate it assiduously: p. 130. 

Average. — When not tempted by stronger faculties does what is about 
right ; generally justifies itself, and does not feel particularly indignant at 
the wrong; or commendatory of the right ; with large Approbativeness and 
Self-Esteem, may do an honorable thing; yet where honor and right clash, 
will choose the former; with only average Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness, allows many things that are wrong to pass unrebuked, or even an- 
resented, and shows no great moral indignation or force; with moderate 
or small Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness, and large Approbativeness 
Benevolenca^ and Ideality, will do as nearly right, and commit as few errors 
as thosrt wita Secretiveness^ Acquisitiveness and Conscientiousness all 
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large, and may bo Imited, especially on honor, yet will rarely feel guilty, 
and shoad never be blamed, because Approbativeness will be mortified 
before conscience is convicted ; with large propensities, especially Se- 
cretiveness and Acquisitiveness, and only full Benevolence, is selfish; 
should be dealt with cautiously, and thoroughly bound in writing, because 
liable to be slippery, tricky, etc.; and should cultivate this faculty by 
never allowing the propensities to overcome it, and by always consider- 
ing things in the moral aspect : p. 124. 

Moderate. — Has some regard for duty in feeling, but less in practice; 
ji»tifies self; is not very penitent or forgiving; even temporizes with 
principle, and sometimes lets interest rule duty. The combination! 
mider average apply still more forcibly here: p. 131. 

Small. — Has few conscientious scruples; has little penitence, grati- 
tude, or regard for moral principle, justice, duty, etc. ; and is governed 
mainly by his larger (acuities ; with large propensities and only average 
Veneration and Spirituality, evinces a marked deficiency of moral princi- 
ple ; with moderate Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness, and only fiiU 
Destructiveness and Combativeness, and large Adhesiveness, Approba- 
tiveness, Benevolence, Ideality, and intellect, and a finr temperament, 
may live a tolerably blameless life, yet, on close scrutiny , will lack the 
moral in feeling, but may be safely trusted because true to promises; 
that is, conscience -having less to contend with, its deficiency is less 
observable. Such should most earnestly cultivate this (acuity : p. 132. 

Vert Small. — Is almost wholly destitute of moral feeling, an4 wholly 
eontroUed by the other fitculties : p. 133. 



16. HOPE. 

Expectation; anticxpation of future success and biippi- 
ness. Adapted to man's relations with the future. Perverted, 
it becomes visionary and castle-building. 

Large.— 'Expects much from the future ; contemplates with pleasure 
the bright features of life's picture ; never desponds ; overrates prospee- 
tive good, and underrates and overlooks obstacles and evils ; calculates on 
more than the nature of the case will warrant ; expects, and hence at- 
tempts a great deal, and is therefore always full of business ; is sanguine^ 
•nd rises above present trouble by hoping for better in future, and though 
4iaappointed, hopes on still ; builds some air castles, and ¥tm in the fotnre 
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more than in the present ; with large CombativeoeM, Firmnesa, and Caosali 
ity, is enterpriaing, never givea ap the ship, bat struggles manfully ihrough 
difficulties ; and with large ApprobatiTeness, and full Self-Esteem added, 
feels adequate to diflSculties, and grapples with them spiritedly ; with 
!arge Self-Esteem, thinks that every thing it attempts must succeed, and 
with large Causality added, considers its plans well-nigh perfect ; with 
large Acquisitiveness lays out money freely in view of future gain ; with 
large ApprobativewH and Self-Esteem, hopes for renown, honor, etc. ) 
with large Veneratioii and Spiritnality, hopes to attain exalted moral ex- 
cellence, and should check it by acting on only half it promises, and 
reasoning against it • p. 137. 

VxRT Larob. — Has unbounded expectations; builds a world of castlea 
in the air ; lives in the future ; enjoys things in anticipation more than in 
possession ; with small Continuity, has too many irons in the fire ; with 
an active temperament added, takes on more business than it can work 
off properly ; is too much hurried to do things in season ; with large 
Acquisitiveness, is grasping, counts chickens before they are hatched, and 
often two to the egg at that ; with only average Cautiousness, is always 
in hot water ; never stops to enjoy what it possesses, but grasps after 
more, and will never accomplish much because it undertakes too mucht 
and in taking one step forward slips two steps back: p. 138. 

Full. — Expects considerable, yet realizes more ; undertakes no mora 
than it can accomplish ; is quite sanguine and enterprising, yet with Cau- 
tiousness large, is always on the safe side; with large Acquisitivenesa 
added, invests money freely, yet always safely, makes good bargains, if 
any, and counts all the cost, yet is not afraid of expenses where it kuowa 
they will more than pay ; with larger animal fiiculties than moral, will 
hope more for this world's goods than for another, and with larger moral 
than animal, for another state of being than this, etc. : p. 139. 

Average. — Expects and attempts too little, rather than too much ; with 
large Cautiousness, dwells more on difficulties than encouragements ; is 
contented with the present rather than lays out for the future ; with large 
Acquisitiveness added, invests his money very safely, if at all, and prefers 
to put it out securely on interest rather than risk it in business, except 
in a perfectly sure business ; will make money slowly, yet lose little j 
and with large intellectual organs, in the long run may acquire con- 
siderable wealth: p. 136. 

Moderate. — With large Cautiousness, makes few promises; but with 
large Conscientiousness, scrupulously fulfills them, because it promisea 
only what it knotea can be performed ; with Small Self-Esteem, and large 
Veneration, Conscientiousness, and Cautiousness, if a professed Christian, 
will have many fears as to his future salvation ; with only average pro* 
pensities, will lack energy, enksrprise, and fortitude; with large Firm* 
Hess and Cautiousness, is very slow to embark, yet once committedt 
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^tfely backs on.; with large reasoning faculties, may be sare »f 
becaase it sees why and how it is to be brought about ; with large Ao* 
quisitivenessy will hold on to what money it gets, or at least spend very 
eautiously, and only where it is sure to bd returned with interest ; should 
cheer up, never despond, count favorable but not unfavorable chances, 
keep up a lively, buoyant state of mind, and ''hope on, hope everf 
p. 139. 

Small. — Expects and undertakes very little ; with large Cautiousness, 
puts off till it is too late ; is always behind ; may embark in projects after 
every body else has succeeded, but will then be too late, and in general 
knocks at the door just after it has been bolted; with large Cautiousness, 
is forever in doubt ; with large Approbativeness and Cautiousness, though 
most desirous of praise, has little hopes of obtaining it, and therefore is 
exceedingly backward in society, yet fears ridicule rather than hopes for 
praise ; is easily discouraged ; sees lions in the way ; lacks enterprise ; 
magnifies obstmcles, etc. : p. 140. 

Vkbt Small.— Expects next to nothing, and undertakes little : p. 140. 



17. SPIRITUALITY. 

Faith ; prescience ; the " light within ;" trust in diviks 
auiDiNG ; perception and feeling of the spiritual ; interior per- 
ception of TRUTH, what is BEST, what is about to transpire, etc. 
Adapted to a spiritual state of mind and feeling. Penrersion — 
superstition ; witchcraft ; and with Cautiousness large, fear of 
ghosts. 

Laros. — ^Perceives and knows things independent of the senses or in* 
tellect, or as it were by spiritual intuition ; experiences an internal con- 
sciousness of what is best, and that spiritual communion with God which 
constitutes the essence of true piety ; loves to meditate ; bestows a species 
of waking clairvoyance, and is as it were ''forewarned of God;" com- 
bined with large Veneration, holds intimate communion with the Deity, 
for whom it experiences profound adoration ; and takes a world of plea- 
sure in that calm, happy, half-ecstatic state of mind caused by this faculty ; 
with large Causality, perceives truth by intuition, which philosophical 
tests prove to be correct ; with large Comparison added, has a deep and 
clear insight into spiritual subjects, and embodies a vast amount of the 
highest order of truth ; with vigorous propensities, gives them a sanctified 
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cast and ipiritaal direction ; and clearly perceives, and fiilly real izea, • 
spiritual state of being after death : p. 142. 

Vkrt Large. — Experiences the same functions as large, only in a higher 
degree ; unless well regulated by reason, is liable to fanciful credulity, 
fanaticism, and superstition, and to a thousand whims, visions, dreams, 
etc.: p. 143. 

Full. — Has a full share of high, pure, and spiritual feeling ; has many 
premonitions, or interior warnings and guidings, which, implicitly foU 
lowed, would conduct to success and happiness through life ; and has an 
inner test or touchstone of truth, right, etc., in a kind of inner consciouA- 
ness which is independent of reason, yet, unperverted, in harmony with 
it ; is quite spiritual-minded, and as it were " led by the spirit." For 
combinations, see large: p. 143. 

Average. — Has some spiritual premonitions and guidings, yet they 
are not always suflSciently distinct to secure their being followed; but, 
when followed, they lead correctly ; sees this light within, and feels what 
is true and best, with tolerable distinctness, and should cultivate this 
faculty by following its light: p. 141. 

Moderate. — Has some, but not very distinct perception of spiritual 
things; rather lacks faith ; believes mainly ifrom evidence and little from 
intuition ; with large Causality, says " Prove it," and takes no man's sa} 
so unless he gives good rectsons: p. 144. 

Small. — Perceives spiritual truths so indistinctly as rarely to admit 
them ; is not guided by faith, because so weak ; like disbelieving Thomas, 
must see the fullest proup before it believes ; has very little credulity, 
and doubts things of a superhuman origin or nature; has no premoni- 
tions, and disbelieves in them: p. 145. 

Vert Small. — Has no spiritual guidings or superstitions : p. 146. 



18. VENERATION. 



Devotion ; adoration of a Supreme Beinr^ ; reverence for 

religion and things sacred ; disposition to pray, worship, and 

observe religious rites. Adapted to the existence of a God, aad 

the pleasures and benefits experienced by man in worshiping 

him. Perverted, it produces idolatry, bigotry religious intol« 

erance, etc. 

Laroi.-— Experiences an awe of God and things sacred; loves to adoi» 
liie Supreme Being, especially in his works | feels true devotion, forvaol 
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(Aeljr, and love of divine thing*; Ukei great deligbt in religioiu eisrclMM 
lua DDUch respect for auperiority; regarda God aa tbe centre of bope*, 
fears, aod aapiratious ', with large Hope and BpJrituality, worabipa bin 
u a apirit, and bopea to be with and like him ; with large Ideality, 
coutemplatea bis works 
fvith raptnre and ecsta- 
cy ; with large Subliraiij, 
adores him as inlinile in 
every thlngi with large 
reaeoniug organs, haa clear, 
and, if the faculties are nn- 
perverted, correct ideas of 
the Divine character and 
government, and delights 
to reason Iherenn ; witb 
large Philuprogeuitiveness. 
adores bim aa a friend and 
&ther ; and with large Be- 
nevnlence, for hia infinite 
goedncii,elc.; with large 
Causality added as secur 
ng the b pp nesB a 

ti D b g bj a wise 
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conlrivancea, etc. : p. 148. No. 76. Small. 

Vbht Laroe. — Elperiencea these feelings in a still higher degree; 
places God aa aapreme upon Ibe throne of the soul, and makes his woo 
eliipa centrnl verge; maaifesla eitrerae fervor, anxiety, snd delight in 
divine werahip, and is pre-eminently fervent in prayer; with moderate 
&>1-Eaieem, and large Conacientiouaneia and CflutiouBneaa, and a di»- 
iirdered lemperament, experiences the utmost unworthiness and gnilti- 
iieaa in bis eight, and is crushed by a aeuie of guilt and vileneaa, especially 
before God, yet should never cheriah ttieae feelings; is alwaya dreading 
the wrath of Heaven, no matter whether the actiona are good or ill ; and , 
ahoutd cultivate religions cheeriiilness and hope of fiitUM b 
IftK additional conitiiuatioiu, aee large : p. 149. 
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Full.— Experiences a good degree of religioiu worehip, whenever civ 
comstaDces excite this feculty, yet allows the larger faculties frequently 
to divert it, and prays at least internally ; with large or very large Con- 
icience or Benevolence, will place his religion in doing right and doing 
good, more than in religions observances; wiU esteem duties higher 
than ceremonies ; with large propensities, may be devout upon the Sab- 
bath, yet will be worldly through the week, and experience some conflict 
lotween his religious and his worldly aspirations: p. 149. 

Average. — Will adore the Deity, yet often makes religion subservient 
to the larger faculties ; with large Adhesiveness, Benevolence, and Con- 
science, may love religious meetings because it meets fiiends, and prays 
for the good of mankind, or because 4uty requires their attendance ; yet 
is not habitually and innately devotional, except when this fiicnlty is ex- 
cited: p. 147. 

Moderate. — Will not be particularly devout or worshipful ; with large 
Benevolence and Conscientiousness, if religiously educated, may be reli- 
gious, yet will place religion more in works than faith, in duty than in 
prayer, and be more moral than pious ; in his prayers will supplicate 
blessings upon mankind ; and with Conscientiousness large, will confess 
sin more than express an awe of God ; with large reflectives, can worship 
no further than it sees a recuon ; with moderate Spirituality and Conscien- 
tioosness, cares little for reUgion as such, but with large Benevolence, 
places religion mainly in doing good, etc. ; and is by no means conserva- 
tive in religion, but takes liberal views of religious subjects ; and is reli- 
gious only when this faculty is considerably excited : p. 150. 

Small. — Experiences little deyotion or respect, and is deficient in 
fervor ; cares little for religious observances, and is not easily impressed 
with the worshiping sentiment: p. 150. 

Ybrt Small. — Is almost destitute in feeling and practice of this sent^ 
vient 



19. BENEVOLENCE. 

Kindness; humanity; desire to make othsrs happy; a 
aBLF-sACRiFiciNG disposition ; philanthropy ; generosity ; the 
ACCOMODATING, NEIGHBORLY Spirit. ' Adapted to mail's capa- 
bility of making his fellow-men happy. Perversion — ^misplaced 
sympathies. 

Lasgx. — Dalights to do good \ makes personal sacrifices to make otii«ra 
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kappy; caDnot witaeai pain or distreu, and does wbat it well can to 
relievo them ■, manifesta s perpetual How (irdisintereeled goiidoBM; with 
large Adbeaiveaesa, Ideality, auil Appnibaiiveneas. ai^ onlj avorags 
propeniitien aud Self-Ksteam, is romarkable for pracijeal goodneu ; livs* 
mure far others than self; witb large domeslic organs, makea grmt aac- 
rificeg for family ; with Urge reHec lives, is perpetually reasoning on iho 
evils of society, the way to obviate Ihem, and to rsniler mankind happy 
wilb large Adhesiveness is hospitable ; with moderate Destructivenesi 
cannot witness pain or death, and disapproves nf capjlai puuiahmeal; 
with moderate Acquisitiveness, gives freely to the needy, ami never ex- 
acii dues from the poor ; with large Acquisitiveness, help* others to help 
themselves rather than gives money ; with large Cumbativeness, Destmo- 
tivencis, Self-Esteem, and Firmness, at dmes evincee barahness, yet ia 
generally kindly disposed: p. 155. 




No. 77. Lame. 



No. 78. Small. 



ViBT Lahqi. — la deeply and thoroughly embned with a benevolent 
spirit i with large Adhesiveness and moderate Acquisitiveness, is too ready 
to help friends; and with lai^e Hope added, especially inclined tii endorse 
for ihem, which he should forswear not to do ; with large Acquisilivenesa, 
bestows rime more fiyely than money, yet will also give the latter; but 
with only average or full Acquisitiveness freely bestows both snbstance 
and personal aid ; with large Veneralion and only fuU Acqaisitiveness, 
gives fi'eely tn religions objects ; with large Combativenesa and Deslmc- 
tiveness. is moi'e severe in word than deed, and ihrealutis more than 
eiecales: with larger moral than animal organs, literally overflows with 
•ympnthy and practical goodness, and reluctantly raiues olbers trooble; 
with large reasoning organii, Is a Ime philanthropist, and ts^es lirowl 
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Tiews of reformatory measures ; with large Adhesireness and Phnopn> 
genitiveness is pre-eminently qualified for nursing ; with large Caosality, 
is an excellent adviser of friends, etc., and should not let sympathy over- 
rale judgment See Benevolence largn for additional combinations: 
p. 157. 

Fc7LL. — Shows a good degree of kind, neighborly, and humane feeling, 
except when the selfish faculties overrule it, yet is not remarkable for 
disinterestedness; with large Adhesiveness, manifests kindness toward 
friends ; and with large Combativeness and Destructiveness, is unrelent- 
ing toward enemies ; with large Acquisitiveness, is benevolent when it 
can make money thereby ; with large Conscientiousness, is more just than 
kind, and with large Combativeness and Destructiveness, is unrelenting 
toward the offending: p. 158. 

Ateraox. — Manifests kindness only in conjunction with Adhesiveness 
and other large faculties ; and with only full Adhesiveness, if kind is so 
for selfish purposes ; vidth large Acquisitiveness, gives little or nothing, 
yet may sometimes do favors ; with large Veneration, is more devout 
than humane ; and with only full reasoning organs, is no philanthropist or 
reformer: p. 153. 

Moderate. — Allows the selfish faculties to infringe upon the happiness 
of others; with large Combativeness, Destructiveness, Self-Esteem, and 
Firmness, is comparatively hardened to suffering; and with Acquisitive- 
ness and Secretiveness added,' evinces almost unmitigated selfishness. 

Small. — Cares little for the happiness of man or brute, and does still 
less to promote them ; makes no disinterested self-sacrifices ; is callous to 
human woe ; does few acts of kindness, and those grudgingly, and has 
unbounded selfishness: p. 159. 

Vert Small. — Feels little and evinces none of this sentiment, but is , 
as selfish as the other faculties will allow him to be : p. 159. 



20. CONSTRUCTIVENESS. 

The making instinct ; the TooL-using talent ; sleight of hand 
in constructing things. Adapted to man*s need of things 
made, such as houses, clothes, and manufacturing articles of 
all kinds. Perverted, it wastes time and money on perpetual 
motion, and other like futile invections. 

Large. — Loves to make ; is able to, and disposed to tinker, mend, and 
fix up, build, manufinctore, employ machinery, etc. ; shows mecbanioal ikill 



«D<1 ileitBiHt<^ in nhatavtr ia duna wiih tlio tnn<l9, wilh lurge Caaulilj 
■nd perceptives, ii given In inventing : and witli Urge Imiuilion added, 
can make from a patlera. and bntti copy the improve men Is of ilhers, and 
supply dnfecte by il« own invention*, as well as improve on the niecbani 
cal coDtriTancM of others ; with the mental temperament, and large in 
lellectual ot^tu and Ideality, empluyB ingea^'ity in constructing sentence! 
and arranging words, and forming essays, sentiments, books, etc.: p. 161. 
Vtm Large, — >S1iowb extraordinary ingenuity, and a perfect passion 
for making every thing ; with lar^^e Imitation. Form, Size, and Localitj, 
has first-rate taients as an artist, and for drawing, engraving, etc. i and 
with Colur added, is an excellent limner ; wilti Ideality, adds niceaeM ta 
ikill 1 witb large Caiualily, auiis invention to execution, etc. : p. 163. 




No. 79. Labqe. 



No. 80. SuAU., 



FoLf,. — Con. wben occasiiin requires, employ !ool« and nse the htiJit 
in making, tinkering, and fixing up, and turn off work with skill, yei Laa 
no great natnral paesion or ability therein; with practice, can be a good 
workman; without it, would not excel : p. 163. 

AvEKJiai.— Like fall, only less gifted in this reepect: p. 160. 

MoDERtTi. — la rather awkward in the nae of tools, and in maoaal op- 
erations of every kind; with targe Catisality and perceplives, shows 
more talent in inventing than eiecutiDg, yet no great in either; with tba 
mental tempeiameat, evinces some menial construction, jet no §reat phys- 
ical ingenuity: p. 163. 

Small. — Is deficient in the tool-nsing capability; awkward in making 
and lixing up things; poor in understanding and managing machinery i 
takes hold of work awkwardly and wrong end first ; writes poorly, sad 
lacks both mental and physical construction : p. 163. 

Vert Small. — Can mkke nothing, except in the moat awkward nuuk 




No. 81. Lahok. 

PsRCBPTioN and admiraUon of the beadtiful s 
good TABTB and refinenienl; pcihti of feelir.g; sense of pro- 
priety, ELEGANCE, and gentiutt; polish and imagination. 
Adapted to the beautiful in nature and art. Perverted, it 
gives fastidiousness acd extra niceness. 

Large. — Appreciales nud enjoys beauty ai)d perfection wherevrT fonnd, 
•fpeciftUy in nature; a graced by purity and pi-opriety ofexpreesioD and 
«.nduct; by gracefuliieu and polish ufmannera, and general good taste ; 
ii pure-minded ■, enjoja the ideal of poetry, elegance, and romance ; loogi 
■fier perfection of character, and desires to obviate blcmiebes, and with 
CoaacieotionsneBs large, moral imperfections; with lai^e social orgaiu, 
•Tinces a nice sense of propriety in friendly intercourse ; wilb large Ali- 
menliveiiea, eats in a becuming and genteel manner ; with large moral 
organs, appraciatea most bighly perfectiau of character, or moral beaatie* 
and ezcetleaoes; with large reSectives, adds a high order of sense and 
■trength of mind to beauty and perfectiun of character; with urge per 
ceptivea, is gifted with B talent for the study of nature, etc. 1 p. 166. 

Vkht LlROi. — Has a rich and glowing imagination and a very high 
tirder of taste and love of perfection ; is disgusted with whatever is cross, 
vulgar or out of taste ; with only average Cuusallly. has nuire outside 
polish than solidity of mind: and more eiquisiteness than seme; p. 167. 

Full. — Evinces a good chare of taste and reRnement, vet tiot a higb 
order of them, except ia those tUngs in which it has been vi(nroualy 
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eolti^ated; witb large Lan^age, Eventaality, and Comparfion xtaey 
conpote with elegance, and speak with mach nataral eloquence, yet will 
have more force of thought than beauty of diction ; with large Construct* 
iveness, will use tools with considerable taste, yet more skill ; with largo 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, shows general refinement, except 
when provoked, and is then grating and harsh ; with large moral organs 
evinces more moral beauty and • harmony than personal neatness ; with 
large intellectual organs, possesses more beauty of mind than regard for 
looks and outside appearances, and prefers the sensible to the elegant and 
nice, etc. : p. 168. 

AvBRAOE. — Prefers the plain and substantial to the ornamental, and is 
a utilitarian ; with large intellectual organs, prefers sound, solid matter to 
the ornament of style, and appreciates logic more than eloquence ; with 
Benevolence aikl Adhesiveness large, is hospitable, and evinces true cor 
diality, yet cares nothing for ceremony; with Approbativeness large, 
may try to be polite, but makes an awkward attempt, aad is ra&ei 
deficient in taste and elegance ; with Constructiveness large, makes thing! 
that are solid and §!prviceable, but does not polish them off; with L^ 
gnage large, talks directly to the purpose, without paying much attention 
to the mode of expression, etc. : p. 160. 

MoDRRATB. — Rather lacks taste in manners and expression ; has but 
little of the sentimental or finished ; should cultivate harmony and perfec- 
tion of character, and endeavor to polish up ; with large propensitie«i 
evinces them in rather a coarser and grosser manner, and is more Uabla 
to their perverted action than when this faculty is large, and is homespoo 
in every thing : p. 163. 

Shall. — Shows a marked deficiency in whatever appertains to tMt9 
said style, also to beau^ and sentiment: p. 163. 

Vkrt Small. — Is almost deficient in taste, and eviMrf^os none: p. 164. 



B. SUBLIMITY. 

Perception and appreciation of the vast^ illimitable, end- 
less, OMNIPOTENT, and INFINITE. Adapted to that infinitude 
which characterizes every department of nature. Perverted, 

it leads to bombast, and a wrong use of extravagant ideas. • ; 

* » 

LiROB.-^Appreciates and admires the grand, sublime, vail, magnfff^^ 
Milt, and splendid in nature and art ; admires and onjoyft exceMliBgb 
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Mooataiu icenorj, thander, lightning, tempesto, vast prjsptwts, and all 
diat is awfal and magnificent, also the foaming, dashing cataract, a storm 
at sea ; the lightning's vivid flash, and its accompanying thnnder ; the 
commotion of the elements, and the star-spangled canopy of heaven, and 
all manifestations of omnipotence and infinitnde ; with large Veneration, 
is particularly delighted by the infinite as appertaining to the Deity, and 
hit attributes and works ; and with large Time added, has nuspeiikah/y 
grand conceptions of infinitnde aa applicable to devotion, past and future, 
and to the character and works of the Deity ; with large intellectual 
organs, takes a comprehensive view of subjects, and gives illimitable 
•cope to his investigations and conceptions, so that they will bear being 
carried out to any extent; and with Ideality large, adds the beautiful and 
perfect to the sublime and infinite. 

Vkri LARaK.— Has a passion for the wild, romantic, and infinite. Seo 
large. 

Full.— Enjoys grandeur, sublimity, and infinitnde quite well, and 
imparts considerable nf this element to his thoughts, emotions, and ex- 
prewions ; evinces the same qualities as large, only is a less degree. 

AvsRAoa. — Possesses considerable of this element, when it is power- 
faH^j excited, yet under ordinary circumstances, only an ordinary share 
of't 

MoDERATB.— Is rather deficient in the conception and appreciation of 

tbe illimitabie and infinite ; and with Veneration moderate, fails to appr» 
aiate this element in nature and her Author. 

AvALL. — Shows a marked deficiency in this respect, and should eap* 
mmtiw cultivate it 

VsRT Small.— Is almost destitute of these emotions and conception!. 



22. IMITATIOi>. 

Ability and disposition to copt, tarb pattern, and imitatk. 
Adapted to man's requisition for doing, talking, acting, etc,, 
like others. Perverted, it copies even their faults. 

La ROB. —Has a great propensity and ability to copy and take pattern 

from others ; do what is seen, done ; describes and acts out well ; with 

large Langaage, gesticulates much ; with large perceptives, requires to be 

' siiown but once ; with large Constractiveness easily learns to use tools, and 

' tt><make things as others make then ; and with small Continuity added, xa 

"^ jack-at-alUh^es, and thorrugh i: none; b«'gins many things, but Ihils 
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iTo. 83. Large. No. 84. Small. 

ft. tunih; with large Causality, perceptives, and an active temperamec 
■dde#, may make inventioniB or improvements, but never completes on« 
till it maiLes another, or is always adding to them ; with large Approba- 
tiveness, copies after renowned men ; with large Adhesiveness, it takes 
pattern from friends ; with large Language, imitates the style and mode 
of expression of others ; with large Mirthfiilness and full Secret! veness, 
creates laughter by taking cif the oddities of people ; with large Form, 
Size, and Constructiveness, copiee shape and proportions; with large 
Color, imitates colors, and thus of all the other faculties : p. 170. 

VxRT Large. — Can mimic, act out, and pattern after almost any thing; 
with large Mirfhfulness, relates anecdotes to the very life ; has a theatrical 
taste and talent; gesticulates almost constantly while speaking; and, with 
large Language, imparts an uncommon amount of kzprbssion to coun- 
tenance, and every thing said; with large Individuality, Eventuality, 
Language, Comparison, and Ideality, can make a splendid speaker ; and 
with large Mirthfulness, and full Secretiveness added, can keep others in 
a roar of laughter, yet remain serious ; with an uneven head, is droll and 
humorous in the extreme ; with large Approbativeness, delights in being 
the sport-maker at parties, etc., and excels therein ; with large Construct- 
iveness, Form, Size, Locality, and Comparison, full Color, and a good 
temperament, and a full-sized brain, can make a very superior artist ol 
almost any kind ; but with Color small, can engrave, draw, carve, model, 
etc., better than paint: p. 171. 

Full. — Copies quite well, yet not remarkably so ; with large Qausal 
ity, would rather invent a new way of doing things than copy the ordi* 
vary mode, and evinces considerable imitating talent when this faculty 
works in conjunction with larg« organs, but littU otherwise : ^ .7L 
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ATiHAai. — Can copj tulerabtj well when lliii ttcaUj ii itraDgl)r a& 
dted, jet ia nut B mimic, nor h Datnral copjut; with only full Comtmct- 
IreneM, erinces little maaaal dexterity; jst with Urge Caiualiiy, can 
ariginate quite well, and erince* no great diipotitiDa or abilitj to cop;r 
either the eicalleiMea or de&tuenciet of otberfi bat pteferi to be original ; 
p. 1C9. 

MoDiRiTi. — Hai little inclination to do what, and aa, othera do ; bat 
with large Canialitf , preTen to atriko out a new courM, and invent a plan 
of it* own ; with large SeltEiteem added, has an uzcelleni conceit of that 
plan ; but if Canaalily i* only lair, ii full of original device*, jet tbej do 
not amount to aoj great thinp: p. 171. 

Shall. — Copie* even commonplace matter with eitnordinarj diffl- 
oullj and teloctance ; i* original, and generally doei every thing in ita own 

ViRt Shall. — Fuueuei Ksarcel; any, and manilisau no diapoaiiion o? 
^Uitj to copy an; thing, not even eaoagh to learn to talk well: o. 174 



23. HIETEnLNESS. 



tOx 




No. S5. Lambs. 



Mti. 66. SiULb 



iNTitirrni perception of tne absurd atid ridiculous ; disposi' 
tion and ability to joke nnd make fun, and Isugh at what ii 
improper, ill-Umed, or unbecoming ; pleasantness ; fiKvlioustiess. 
Adapted to the abaurd, inconsistent, and Uugbitblc Parrert 
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ed, it mikes fun. on solemn occasions, and where tliore m 
nothing ridiculous at ^vliich to laugh. 

Large.- -Enjoys a hearty laugh at the expressions and absurdities of 
ovhers exceedingly, and delights to make fun out of every thing not ex- 
actly proper or in good taste, and is always ready to give as good a joke 
as it gets ; with large Amativeness, loves to joke with and about the other 
•ex, and with large Imitation and Languap'** idded, to talk with and tell 
stories to and about them ; with large Combativeness and Ideality added, 
Tnakes fun of their imperfections in dress, expression, manners, etc., and 
bits them oflTto od miration ; with large Adhesiveness, Language, and Imi- 
tation is excellent company ; with large Causality, Comparison, and Com- 
bativeness, argues mainly by ridicu^o. or by showing up the absurdity of 
the opposite side, and excels m^* u exposing the fallacy of other systemi 
than in propounding its o- , with large Ideality, shows taste and pro- 
priety in its witticisms, . .. with this faculty average or less, is often gross, 
and with large Amativeness added, vulgar in jokes ; with large Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness, makes many enemies ; and with large Compari- 
son added, compares those disliked to something mean, disgusting, and 
ridiculous: p. 173. 

Very Large. — Shows an extraordinary disposition %nd capability to 
make fun ; is always laughing and making others laugh ; with large Lan- 
guage, Comparison, Imitation, Perceptives, and Adhesiveness, with 
moderate Self-Esteem and Secretiveness, is "the fiddle of the com- 
pany;" with only average Ideality added, is clownish, and often says 
undignified and perhaps low things to raise a laugh, and with only 
moderate Causality, things that lack sense, etc. : p. 175. 

Full. — Possesses and evinces considerable of the fun-making disposi- 
tion, especially in the direction of the larger organs ; with large or very 
large Comparison, Imitation, and Approbativeness, and moderate Self- 
Esteem, manifests more of the laughable and witty than is really possess- 
ed ; may make much fun and be called a wit ; yet it will be owing more 
to what may be called drollery than pure wit ; with moderate Secretive- 
ness and Self-Esteem, and an excitable temperament, lets fly witty con- 
ceptions on the spur of the moment, and thus increases their laughable* 
ness by their being well timed, sudden, etc. : p. 175. 

Average. — Is generally serious and sedate, except when this faculty 
is excited, yet then often laughs heartily, and evinces considerable wit ; 
with large Individuality and Language, often says many laughable things, 
yet they owe their wit more to argument or the criticism they embody, 
than to this faculty : p. 172. 

MoPERATiR. — Is f ?nerally serious, sedate, and sober, and with largo 
Self-Esteem, stern and dignified, nor companionable except when Adhe- 
siveness is large, and S company v^ith intimate friends ; with onlv average 
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£dealitf and IiiittaCi3n, is very poor in joking, has to expand witticisma, 
and thereby spoils them ; has some witty ideas, yet lacks in perceiving 
and expressing them ; fails to please others in witticisms, and with large 
Approbativeness and Combativeness, is liable to become angry when 
joked, and should caltivate this faculty by laugbmg and joking more : 
p. 176. 

Small. — Makes little fun ; is slow to perceive, and still slower to turn 
jokes ; seldom laughs, and thinks it fooiish or wrong to do so ; with only 
average Adhesiveness, is nncumpanionable ; with large reflectives and 
Language, may do well in newspaper diction, yet not in debate : p. 177 

VsRT Small. — Has few, if any, witty ideas and conceptionB: p. 177. 



INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 

Knowijno, remembering, and reasoning powers; general 
INTELLECTUAL CAPABILITY and dcsif^. Adapted to the phys- 
ical and metaphysical. Pervtrted, they apply their respective 
power to accomplish wrong ends. 

Large. — Confer sufficient natural' talent, and intellectaal capability to 
take a high stand among men ; give strength of mind, superior judgment, 
and power both of acquiring knowledge easily, and reasoning profoundly. 
Their direction depends upon the other faculties; with large animal 
organs and weak morals, they make philosophical sensualists ; with large 
moral and weaker animal organs, moral and religious philosophers, etc. 

Vert Large. — Give natural greatness of intellect and judgment, and a 
high order of natural talents ; confer superior judgment and a high order 
of sound sense, with an original, capacious, comprehensive mind which 
can hardly fail to make its mark. 

Full. — Has good intellectual capabilities and much strength of mind, 
provided it is well cultivated ; with Urge Acquisitiveness, a talent for 
acquiring property ; with large moral organs, enlighten and improve the 
moral character; with largo Constructiveness, give mechanical intelli- 
gence, etc. 

Average. — Evinces fair mental powers, provided they are cultivated, 
sthcrwise only moderate intellectual capabilities ; with an excitable tem- 
perament, allow the feelings and larger faculties to control judgment; 
with large moral organs, has more piety than talents, and allows religions 
prejudices and preconceived doctrines to prevent impartial intellectual 
examination *, with moderate Acquisitivwiess, will never acquire propi 
•»rty w'th avtrage Constructiveness, will be a poor mechanic, etc. 
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Moderate. — Is rather deficient in sense and judgment, yet skI palpa- 
bly so ; can be easily imposed upon ; is deficient in memory, and rather 
wanting in judgment^ comprehension, and intellectual capacity. 

Small; — Is decidedly deficient in mind ; slow and dull of comprehon- 
■ion ; lacks sense, and has poor powers of memory and reason. 

Vert Small. — Is a natural idiot. 

These faculties are divided into the three following classes, which, 
when large, confer three kinds of talent. 

Species 1st. — The Perceptive Faculties. 

These bring man into direct intercourse with the physical world ; take 
cognizance of the physical qualities of material thi gs; give practical 
Judgment, and a practical cast of mind. 

Laroe. — ^Judges correctly of the various qualities and relations of mat- 
ter ; with Acquisitiveness large, forms correct ideas of the value of prop- 
erty, goods, etc., and what kinds are likely to rise in value, and makes 
good bargains ; with large Constructiveness, render important service in 
mechanical operations, and give very good talents for building machinery, 
superintending workmen, etc. ; with the mental temperament and large 
intellectuals added, confer a truly scientific cast of mind, and a talent for 
studying the natural sciences, and are useful in almost every department 
and situation in life ; with an active temperament and good general ad- 
vantages, know a good deal about matters aad things in general ; give 
quickness of observation and perception and matterK)f-iact, common-sense 
tact, and will show off to excellent advantage, appear to know all that 
they really do, perhaps more ; confer a talent for acquiring and retaining 
knowledge with great facility, and attending to the details of business ; 
becoming an excellent scholar, etc. ; and give a strong thirst after know- 
ledge. 

Vert Large. — Are pre-eminent in these respects ; know by in^ition 
the proper conditions, fitness, value, etc., of things ; power of o serva- 
tion, and ability to acquire knowledge, and a natural taste for exai lining; 
collecting statistics, studying the natural sciences, etc. For comb nations 
see large. 

Full. — Confer fair perceptive powers, and a good share of practical 
sense ; learns and remembers most things quite well ; loves reading and 
imowledge. and with study can become a good scholar, yet not without 
it; vdCi large Acquisitiveness, judge of the value of things with sufficient 
•orrectness to make good bargains, but with moderate Acquisitiveness^ 
lacks such judgment ; with large Constructiveness, aided by experience^ 
eonfer a good mechanical mind, but without experience or only moderate 
Constructiveness are deficient in this respect, etc. 

AvrRAQE. — Confer on\j fair pe.xeptive and knowing powers, but wdl 
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cutti*8lsd, know conndorable abaut Diallsn »oA ihiagt, u>d iatm otW 

tulemble eau; yet witlioiit cullivatioD are deGciaot in praclicability of 
talent, and capability of gatberjag and retaining knowledge. Fur combi- 

MoDKHATi. — Are rather ilow and dull of obiervation and perception, 
reqaire Kiaie time to nnderalond things, and even ibea lacks speclBcoeu 
and detail of knowledge : are rather deficient in malCer-or-kct kiiDwIeJge, 
and show off to poor advaalage ; learn itowlj and fail in off-hand judg- 
meol and actic^i with only averaga AcqubidveneH, are deGcieat In judg- 
ing of the valae of Ibingi, and eanly cheated) and with moderate Lan- 
guage, are rather wanting in practical talent, and cannot show advan- 
tageoutly whac it ) osseased. 

Shill. — la very deficient in remembeiing and jadging; lacks practical 
aenae, and ihoald cultivate the knowing and remembering facnltie*. 

ViBT Skill. — Sees few things, and knows almost nothing aboat tiM 
Bitenwt waiM, its qoalides, and retations. 



24. LNDIVIDUALITT. 




No. 87. Labge. No. 88. Shali.. 

Observation ; desire to bbb And exahinx ; cognizance of 
individual objects. Adapted to individual exis* :nce, or the 
iHiNONEss of things; nnd is the door througV ./hich mosi 
forms of knowledge enter the mind. PervertW ■' aia^-A th» 
itn-er and tlie impudently observing. 
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L^ jiaK.— Oives < great desire to see, know, examiue, experience, etc. ; 
ia A great and practical observer of men and tilings ; sees whatever iff 
transpiring around, what should b<^ done, etc.; is quick of perception, 
knowing ; with large Acquisitiveness, is quick to perceive whatever u{v 
pertains to property ; with large Philoprogeniliveness, whatever concemi 
?t8 children ; with large Alinuentiveness, whatever belongs to the flavor 
or qualities of food, and knows what things are good by looking at them ; 
with large Approbativeness or Self Esteem, sees quickly whatever apper- 
tains to individual character, and whether it be favorable or unfavorable; 
with lavge Conscientiousness, perceives readily the moral, or right and 
wrong of things ; with large Veneration, " sees God in clouds, and hears 
him in the winds ;" with large Ideality, is quick to perceive beauty, per- 
fection, and deformity; with large Form, notices the countenances and 
looks of all it meets; with small Color, fails to observe tints, hues, and 
Bliades; with large Order and moderate Ideality, perceives disarrange^ 
ment at once, yet fails to notice the want of taste or niceness. These 
and kindred combinations show why some persons are very quick tn 
notice some things, but slow to observe others: p. 184. 

Vert Large. — Has an insatiable desire to see and know every things 
together with extraordinary powers of observation ; cannot rest satisfied 
till it knows the whole; individualizes every thing, and is very minute 
and particular in its observati«Hi of things ; with large Ideality, employs 
many allegorical and like figures ; with large Human Nature and Com- 
parison, observes every little thing which people say and do, and reads 
character correctly from what smaller Individuality would not notice : 
p. 185. 

Full. — Has good observing powers, and much desire to see and know 
things, yet is not remarkable in these respects ; with large Acquisitive- 
ness, but moderate Ideality, is quick to notice whatever appertains to 
property, yet fails to observe instances of beauty and deformity; but 
vrith large Ideality and moderate Acquisitiveness, quickly sees beauty 
and deformity, yet does not quickly observe the qualities of things or 
value of properly ; with large Philoprogenitiveness and Ideality, sees at 
once indices of beauty and perfection in children ; but if Ideality and 
Language be moderate, fails to perceive beauty of expression or senti- 
ment etc.: p. 185. 

AvBRAOK. — Observes only the more conspicuous objects around it, and 
these more in general than im detail, and what especially interests the 
larger faculties: p. 183. 

Moderate. — Is rather deficient in observing disposition and capability, 
and should cultitate this faculty; with large Locality, may observe places 
sufficiently to find them again ; with large Order, observes wnen things 
are out of ^ lace ; with large Causality, sees that it may find matarials f«f 
raasoning, etc. ; p. 185. 



Bhall — OlHervm uiily what ii ihnut opoD Ml 
deficient in ihii reipacl : p. 1B6. 
T*KT Skall. — Sees •caiicel J any thing : p. 186. 




E and recollection of shape ; memory of coumti- 
sjiNCBS and the looks of persons and things seen ; perception 
of RESEiiBLAKCBs, family likenesses, etc. Adapted to shape. 
Perverted, sees imaginary shapes of persons, things, etc. 

Lahok. — Noticos, and for a long time remembers, the bees, coanto- 
nances, fbnas, looks, etc., of personi, beaala, and thinga ooce teen ; knows 
by sight man; whose nama is sot remembered; with iDdtvidoallty large. 



both obserTes and reooUecla persoi 
moderate, &il8 to notice them, and ] 
ness or something special draws all 
genitiveneaa, notices and reeolleels 
Urge Acqni 
Urfeits, etc. 



with ladiTidoality 

r tbem. nntess biui- 

itb large Philopro 

nd recollects children, ftvorite animals, etc.; with 

Individualily, and Locality, readily detects coou- 

ViRT LiROE. — PossBsses this capability in an eitraordinary degrs*; 
recogoiios persons not seen for many years; with large Ideality, take! 
•ilrama dilight id bnaatifiil forms; with large Spiritoslity, Met Iha 
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rpirifs of the departed ; with disordered nerves, sees horrid imag«t, ete. : 
p. 138. 

Full — Has a good recollection of the countenances of persons and 
shape of things, yet not remarkably good unless this faculty has been 
quickened by practice, or invigorated by some strong incentive to its 
action ; with large Ideality, will recollect beautiful shapes ; with large ^ 
Locality and sublimity, beautiful and magnificent scenery, etc.; and "^ 
should impress tne recollection of shape upon the mind : p. 188. 

Average. — Has only a fair natural recollection of shapes, countenances, 
etc. ; yet with much practice may do tolerably well, but without practice 
will be comparatively deficient in these respects ; and should cultivate 
this faculty: p. 186. 

Moderate. — Is rather deficient in recogniidng persons before seen; 
fails to recognize by their looks those who are related to each other by 
blood, and should cultivate this faculty by trying to remember person! 
and things : p. 189. 

Small. — Has a poor recollection of persons, looks, etc. ; often meets 
persons the next day after an introduction, or an evening interview, with- 
out knowing tl^m ; with Eventuality large, may remember their history, 
but not their faces ; with Locality large, where they were seen, but not 
their looks, etc. : p. 189. 

ViRT Sk ALL.— 'Manifests scarcely any of this faculty : p. 189 



26. SIZE. 

C00NIZANC2 of BULK, MAGNITUDE, QUANTITY, PROPORTION, CtC.; 

ability to measure by the eye. Adapted to the absolute and 
relative magnitude of things. Perverted, it is pained by sligh ; 
departures from proportion, or architectural inaccuracies. 

Large. — Has an excellent eye for measuring angles, proportions, dis 
proportions, and departures therefrom ; and with large Constructiveness, 
gives a good mechanical eye, and jndges correctly of quantity in general ; 
loves proportion, and is pained by disproportion ; and is necessary to art!* 
sans, mechanics, all kinds of dealers, students, etc. : p. 190. 

Very Laroe. — Possesses this capability in an extraordinary degree, 
and is pained in the extreme by the sight of disproportion ; can tell how 
wide, how far, how long, how much, etc., with very great accuracy; detects 
at once the texture and quality or fineness or coarseness of goods, and 
excels in judgment of property where bulk and value are to be estima 
tad V^ the eve, and can dispense with instmmohts in measuring* p. 191. 
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Full. — Posseaset a good ehare of this ey&meaaurmg powei, jet ia 3ot 
remarkable ; with practice, does well; without it, rather poorly ; and does 
well ill its accustomed bosiness : p. 191. 

AycRAoi. — Has a fair eye for judging of bulk, weight, by the size, 
etc., and with practice would do tolerably well in this respect : p. 190. 

Mod KR ATE. — Measures by the eye rather inaccurately, and has poor 
judgment of bulk, quantity, distance, and whatever is estimated by this 
faculty : p. 191. 

Small. — Is obliged always to rely on actual measurements, because the 
•ye is too imperfect to be trusted : p. 191. 
. VcRT Small - Ts almost destitute of this facatty : f> "^. 



27. WEIGHT. 

iKTurriYB perception and application of the laws ot Ci^RAViiT^ 
MOTION, etc. Adapted to man's requisition for motion. Per- 
verted, it runs imminent risk of falling. 

LARGE.-^Has an excellent faculty for preserving and regaining balance; 
riding a fractious horse ; skating; carrying a steady hand, etc.; easily 
keeps from falling when aloft, or in dangerous places ; throws a stone, 
ball, or arrow straight; is pained at seeing things out of plumb; judges 
of perpendiculars very exactly ; loves to climb, walk on the edge of a 
precipice, etc. ; with Form and Size large, is an excellent marksman ; 
with Constructiveness large, possesses an excellent faculty for understand 
ing and working machinery ; with Approbativeness large, is venturesome 
etc., to show what risks it can run without falling : p. 193. 

Very Large. — Possesses these capabilities in an extraordinary degree * 
is a dead shot ; rarely ever falls, or is thrown from a horse : p. 194. 

Full. — Has a good degree of this faculty, and with practice excels, yet 
without it is not remarkc^ble : p. 194. 

Average. — Like full, only less gifted in this respect; with only aver- 
age Constructiveness and perceptives, should never engage in working 
machinery, because deficient in this talent : p. 192. 

MoDERATE.-oCan keep the balance under ordinary circumstances, yet 
has rather imperfect control over the muscles in riding a fractious horscv 
sr walking a narrow beam aloft ; with large Cautiousness, is timid in dan- 
gerous places, and dare not trust itself far ; is uo' lirst-rate in skating, 
throwing, etc., unless rendered so b^F practice, ar should cultivate thi* 
bculty by climbing, balancing, throwing, etc. : ^; 194. 

Small «-Is quite liable to sea-sickness, db -mess when aloft, ete., 
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iutarally damsy ; with large Cautiousness, is afraid to walk over water, 
even on a wide plank, and where there i» no danger ; never feels saib 
while climbing, and falls easily : p. 195. 

YcRT Small. — Can hardly stand erect and has very little control over 
the muscles : p. 195. 



28. COLOR. • 

Pbrckpticn, recollection, and application, of colot^s, and 
DSLiOHT in them. Adapted to that infinite variety of coloring 
interspersed throughout nature. Perverted, is over- particular 
to have colors just right. 

Large. — Can discern and match colors by the eye with accuracy ; with 
Comparison large, can compare them closely, and detect similarities and 
differences; with Constructiveness, Form, Size, and Imitation large or 
very large, can excel in painting ; but with Form and Size only average, 
can paint better than draw ; with Ideality large, is exceedingly delighted 
'with fine paintings, and disgusted with imperfect coloring ; with large 
Form and Size, manages the perspective of painting admirably : p. 195. 

ViRT Large. — Has a natural taste for painting; and with a large brain 
and very large Constructiveness, Imitation, Form, and Size, and large 
Weight, has a genius and passion for painting, and takes the utmost de 
light in vie wing, harmonious colors : p. 196. 

Full. — Possesses a good share of coloring ability and talent provided 
it has been cultivated ; takes much pleasure in beautiful flowers, variegated 
landscapes, beautifully colored fruits, etc. : p. 196. 

Average. — Possesses a fisdr share of this talent, yet is not extraordinary : 
p. 195. 

Moderate. — With practice, may judge of colors with considerable 
accuiiicy, yet without it will be somewhat deficient in this respect; with 
large Form, Size, Constructiveness, Ideality, and Imitation, may take ao 
excellent likeness, yet will fail somewhat in the coloring : p. 197. 

Small. — Can tell the primitive colors fi*om each other, yet rarely 
notices the color of dress, eyes, hair, etc. ; cannot describe persons and 
things by them, and evinces a marked deficiency in coloring taste and 
talent: p. 197. 

Vert Small —Can hardly tell om color from another, or form aaj 
Idea of colors: f. 197 
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29. ORDER. 

Metbod, btstsm, arrangement. Adapted to Eeaven's first 
law. Perverted, it overworks, and annoys others ip keep things 
in order, and is tormented by disarrangement 

Largk.— Has a desire to oondoct bmineas on methodical principlei» 
and to be systematic in every thing; with large Acquisitiveness and 
Causality, has good business talents; with large Locality, has a place 
for every thing, and eve|^ thing in its place ; witii large Time, has a time 
for every thing, and every thing in season ; with large Continuity, Com- 
parison, and the mental temperament, has every idea, paragraph, and 
bead of a subject in its proper place ; with large Constructiveness, has its 
tools where it can always lay hands npon them in the dark ; with large 
Combativeness, is excessively vexed by disarrangement; with large 
Language, places every word exactly right in the sentence ; with large 
Approbativeness, is inclined to conform to established usages; with large 
Size, must have every thing in rows, or straight ; and with large Ideality 
must have every thing neat and nice as well as methodical, etc. : p. 199. 

Vert Large. — Is very particular about order, even to old maidishness ; 
works far beyond strength to have things just so ; and with large Ideality, 
and an active temperament, and only fair Vitality is liable to break down 
health and constitution by overworking^in order to have things extra nice, 
and takes more pains to keep things in order than this order is worth ; 
with large Ideality, is &Btidious about personal appearance, and extra 
particular to have every little thing very nice ; and with Acquisitiveness 
added, cannot bear to have garments soiled, and is pained in the extreme 
by grease spots, ink blots, and like deformities : p. 199. 

Full. — If educated to business habits, evinces a good degree of method, 
and disposition to systematize, but without practice, may sometimes show 
laxity; with a powerful mentality, but weaker muscles, likes to have 
things in order, yet does not always keep them so ; with large Causality 
added, shows more mental than physical order ; with large moral organs^ 
likes to have religious matters, codes of discipline, etc., rigidly observed, 
and has more moral than personal method ; with Acqilisiliveness a^ 
percoptives large, is sufficiently methodical for all practical business pur 
poses, yet not extra particular : p. 200. 

Average. — Likes order, yet may not always keep it, and desires mort 
than it practically secures: p. 198. 

Moderate. — Is very apt to leave things where they were last used, and 
(acks method ; with Ideality moderate, lacks personal neatness, and should 
cultivate this desirable element by being more particular; p. 201. 

Small •Has a very careless, inaccurate way of domg every thing 



IsBTsa tiiingi where il Uappena ; 
long lima to gut readj, or eUe 
)ierpHiuiil caiifuiiiiii : ji SOI. 

Vert Shall —Is aJmoit wb<. 
luaire: p. 201. 
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30. CALCULATION. 




No. 91. LjAse. 



No 92 Shall. 



OooNizANCB of NDXBERs ; ability to reckon fibres ih thi 
HEAD ; HSNTAL arithmetic. Adapted to the relations of num- 
hers. 

LiiiOK.— EicelsinmoDtal arillimBlic, in adding, labtractiDg, mnltiply- 
ing, dividing, reckoning fignreB, casting accountB, etc., m the hettl ; with 
large perceptiveB, baa oicellent buriuew talents ; aud larpe Locality and 
Caurality added, excels as a matbemalician : p. 302. 

VehT LiROi, — PoueMCB tbii calcalatiog capability in a most eitraoiv 
ilinaiy degree 1 can add aeveral colorons al once veiy rapidly and correctly, 
and mulliply and divide wUh the same intnicive power*; lovet menial 
arithmetic exceedingly well: p. 203. 

''''uLL. — PosaeBsea good calculating powen; with practice can calculate 
n the head or by arivhinetica] rules easily aad accurately, yel withonl 
practice is not remarkable ; with large Forro, Size, Cotnparison, Can* 
ality, and ConslmctiveQen. can be a good geometrician or loathematiciaii, 
rewind I hotter in tba higher iHVKhe* thanmerelyanlhrneticahp. 304. 
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Ateraoe. — Can learn arithmetic and do quite woU by prsctice, yet it 
not naturally gifted in this respect : p. 202. 

Moderate. — Adds, subtracts, divides, and calcalates with extreme 
difficulty ; with large Acqu'sitiveness and perceptives, will make a better 
salesman than book-keeper: p. 204. 

Small. — Is dull and incorrect is adding, subtracting, dividing, etc. t 
dislikes figuring; is poor in arithmetic, both practical and theoretical, and 
should cultivate thW faculty : p. 205. 

Vert Small. — Can hardly count, much less calculate: p. 205. 



31. LOCALITY. 

CooKizANCs of PLACE ; recolleciion of the looks of places, 
roads, scenery, and the location of objects ; where on a page 
ideas are to be found, and position generally ; the oeooraph- 
icAL faculty; desire to see places, and the ability to find 
them. Adapted to the arrangement of space and place. Per- 
verted, it creates a cosmopolitic disposition, and would spend 
every thing in travehng. 

Large. — Remembers the whereabout of whatever it sees ; can carry 
the points of the compass easily in the head, and is Most with difficulty 
either in the city, woods, or country ; desires to see places, and never for^ 
gets them ; studies geography and astronomy with ease ; and rarely fo]> 
gets where things are seen ; with Constructiveness, remembers the ar> 
rangement of the various parts of a machine ; with Individuah'ty, Eventu- 
ality, and Human Nature, loves to see men and things as well as places, 
and hence has a passion for traveling : p. 205. 

Vert Large. — Always keeps a correct idea of the relative and abso- 
lute position, either in the deep forests or the winding street ; cannot be 
lost ; is perfectly enamored of traveling ; has literally a passion for it : 
p. 206. 

Full. — Remembers places well, yet not extraordinarily so ; can gene- 
rally find the way, yet may sometimes be lost or confused ; with large 
Eventuality, remembers facts better than places : p. 207. 

Average. — Recollects places and positions seen several times, yet in 
«ity or roads is occasionally lost; has no great geographical talent, yet by 
study and practice can do tolerably well : p. 205. 

Moderate.— Recollects places rather poorly ; dare not trust itself ia 
strange places or large cities ; is not naturally good i& geography, and ta 
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«xcel in it must stody hard ; should energetically lultiTBte this faculty by 
Kx^alizing every thing, and remembering jnst how things are placed: 
p. 207. 

Small. — Is decidedly deficient in finding places, and recollects them 
with difficnlty even when perfectly familiar with them: p. 208. 

Very Small. — Must stay at home unless accompanied by others, be- 
cause it cannot find the way back: p. 208. 



LITERARY FACULTIES, 

These coHeci information, anecdotes, and remember mat- 
ters of fact and knowledge in general, and give what is called 
a good memory. Adapted to facts, dates, and the communi- 
cation of ideas and feelings. 

Large. — Render their possessor smart, knowing, and off-hand ; enablo 
him to show off to good advantage in society; with large Ideality, give 
brilliancy to talent. 

Vkrt Large. — Is extraordinarily well informed, if not learned and 
brilliant; according to his means is a first-rate scholar ; has a literal pa» 
■ion forliterary pursuits, and a strong cast of mind. 

Full. — Give a fair, matter-of-fact cast of mind and knowing powers, 
fair scholarship, and a good general memory. 

Average. — If cultivated, give a good general memory and store coi^ 
liderable knowledge; yet without cultivation only a commonplace 
memory, and no great general knowledge. 

Moderate. — Know much more than they can think of at the time, or 
can tell ; with large reflective faculties, has more judgment than memory^ 
and strength of mind than ability to show off. 

Small or Vert Small.— Has a poor memory of most things, and 
inferior literary capabilities. 



32. EVENTUALITY. 

Memort of facts; recollection of circumstances, news, 
OCCURRENCES, and historical, scientific, and passing events; 
whai has been baid, sbbn» heard, tuid once known. Adapted 
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to ACTiOH, or thoee changes constantly occuning around m 
within us. 

Larsi. — Hai a clear and rabiDtiTe memory of hiitorical facta, geDsral 
knowledge, what ba* beeu aeea, heard, read, done, etc, eveo io detail ; 
mmideriDg advantagea. u wall iafbrmed and knowing ; desirei to wit- 
M)i» and iiutitate eiperimaDta ; find OQt what ii and hai beea, and learn 
anecdotes, partiralara, tuld itaiiu of iofonuation, and readil; rocalli to mind 
what baa once eutered it ; haa a good general mattar-oT'&ct memorjr, and 
picks up facta readily ', with Calcniation and Acqaiaitivmeia, remembera 
bnainsiB matten, borgaina. etc. ; with lai^ aucial reelingi, recalla frienda 
to mind, and what ttaej bare laid and done; and with large Locality, 
aaaociatea facta with the place where they tnuupired, and ia partioutarly 
food of reading, lecture*, general iwwi, etc, and can become a good 
•cholar: p. 210. 




No. 94. Small. 



No. 93. Lamb 



Vkrt Laroe. — PouBtseaa wondemiil; retentive memorj of OTeiy thing 
like facia and inoidenta ; with large Language and ImiUtion, tolla a atory 
admirably, and excels iu fiction, elo. ; haa a craving thirat for knowledgo, 
and literally devours boolta and cewapapera, norallowa any thing onl^e in 
the mind to escape it: p. 311. 

Full. — Haa a good general memory of mallera and things, yel it ia 
considerably effected by cullivatioa, that ia. has a g.Tjd memory if it ii 
habitually eiercisod— if not, only an indifferent one; with large Locality, 
recollects facts by aaaooiating them with the place, or by recollecting 
where on a page they are narrated ; with large reBeclivea, rememben 
principles better than facta, and facta by asaociating them with theu 
principlfls) and with large Langonge, tella a story qnite well : p. 3li. 



Ill 

Ateragk. — Recollects leading events amd interesting particalan, yet it 
rather deficient in memory of items and details, except when it is well 
cultivated : p. 209. 

Moderate. — Is rather forgetful, especially in details ; and with moder 
ate Individuality and Language, tells a story very poorly ; and shoald 
cultivate memory by its exercise: p. 212. 

Small. — Has a treacherous and confused memory of oircumstances ; 
often forgets what is wanted, what was intended to be said, done, etc ; 
lias a poor command of knowledge, and should strenuously exercise this 
remembering power: p. 213. 

YiRT Small. — Forgets almost every thing, both generals and partica- 
iars: p. 213. 



33. TIME. 

Cognizance and recollection of duration aud ckjccsbsion ; 
vue LAPSE of time, when things occurred, etc., and ability to 
carry the time of the day in the head puNCTUiLLY. Adapted 
to periodicity. Perverted, it is excessively paired by bad time 
in music, not keeping steps in walking, etc. 

Labok. — Can generally tell when things occarred, at least the order of 
events and the length of time between one occurrence and another, etc. ; 
tells the time of day without timepiece or sun, well ; and keeps an accu* 
rate chronology in the mind, of dates, general and particular; with large 
Eventuality, rarely forgets appointments, meetings, etc. ; and is a good 
historian: p. 215. 

YxRT Large. — Can tell the time of day almost as orarectly as with a 
timepiece, and the time that transpired between one ev^nt and another, 
and is a natural chronologist : p. 216. 

Full. — With cultivation, can keep time in music, and ^so the time of 
day in the head quite correctly; yet not exceedingly so: p. 216. 

AvERAOE.-— With practice, has a good memory of dates atui successions, 
yet without it is rather deficient : p. 214. 

Moderate.— Has a somewhat imperfect idea of time aiwl dates; witb 
moderate Individuality, Eventuality, and Language, is a pcn^r historian : 
p. 216. 

S.MALL. — Has a confused and indistinct idea of the time wnen iSiin^ 
transpired, and forgets dates: p. 217. 

Vert Small. — Is almost wholly destitute of this (acuity: p 917. 
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34. TUNE 

Ability to learn and remember tunes by itOTK ; the uusio 
instinct and faculty. Adapted to the musical octave. Per- 
version—excessive fondness for music to the neglect of other 
things. 

Large. — Loves maiic dearly ; has a nice conception of concord, dis- 
cord, melody, etc., and enjoys all kinds of music; and with large Imita- 
tion, Constructiveness, and Time, can make most kinds, and play well on 
mosical instruments ; with large Ideality, imparts a richness and exqui- 
siteness to musical performances ; has a fine taste and is tormented by 
discord, but delighted by concord, and takes a great amount of pleasure 
in the exercise of this faculty ; with large Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness, loves martial music ; with large Veneration, sacred music ; with large 
Adhesiveness and Amativeness, social and parlor music ; with large Hope, 
Veneration, and disordered nerves, plaintive, solemn music, etc. : p. 218. 

Vert Large. — Possesses extraordinary musical taste and talent, and is 
literally transported by good music ; and with large Imitation and Cou- 
Ktructiveness, fair Time, and a fine temperament, is an exquisite per- 
former; learns tunes by hearing them sung once; sings in spirit and with 
melting pathos ; shows intuitive taste and skill ; sings yVom the soul to the 
soul: p. 219. 

Full.— Has a good musical ear and talent ; can lean tues by rots 
quite well ; and with large Ideality, Imitation, and l«'innnefli, can be a 
good musickin, yet will require practice : p. 220.. 

Average. — Has fair musical talents, yet, to be a good musician, re- 
quires considerable practice ; can learn tunes by rote^ yet with some 
difficulty ; with large Ideality and Imitation, may be a good singer or 
player, yet is indebted more to art than nature, shows more taste than 
skill, and loves music better than can make it : p. 217. 

Moderate. — Has no great natural taste or talent for music, yet^ aided 
by notes and practice, may sing and play quite well, but will be rather 
mechanical ; lacks that pathos and feeling which reaches the soul : p. 220. 

Small. — ^Learns to sing or play tunes with great difficulty, and that 
mechanically, without emotion or effect : p. 221. 

Vert Small. — Has scarcely any musical idea or feeling, «o little as 
hardly to tell Yankee Doodle from Old Hundred : p. 221. 



LUtOOAQI. 



36. LANGUAGE. 




No. 95. Lahoe. No. 96. SiUlifc 



EzpRieeiON of ideas and feelings hj words, written or 
spoken, gesture, looks, and action; tbe communicatitk faculty 
and instinct in general. Adapted to man's requisition for bold- 
ing communication with man. Perverted, it creates garraUty, 
ezcesaive talkativeoess, telling what does harm, etc. 

Lahqi. — Ezprewei idsai and feelingi well, bodi Torbally and in 
writiag ; can learn lo apsak languagsa eaiil; ; recoUecta worda and oom. 
■niti lo memory wsU; givea freedoio, copiouanen, and power of ezpre» 
doD ; wilb Urge Amaliveaeu, oaai tender, winning, peraosnTe worda t 
wilh large Combalivenesa sad DeBtrucliveasM, aavere and cnttiag at.' 
presaionii with large moral fHCultiei, wordi eipreaaive of moral aenti- 
menti; wilh large AcquiaitiifeDeia, describe! in glowing color* what ia 
fur sale ; wilh large Ideally, employs ricbneu and beauty of eiprruion, 
andlorea poetry and omtory eiceedingly ; with large Imitation, eipraaaea 
thoughta and emolione by geatlculationi with actlTity great and Secret- 
hreneaa amall, bIioivi ia die looka, tbonghti, and feelings what ia paanng in 
the mind; nilh large reSecIive bcaltiea, ahowi thoagfat and depth in the 
countenance ; wilb large Compariaoa, iisea just the worda which convey 
the meaning intended ; with large mentality, activity, Ideality, Individaa]- 
ity, Bventoalily, and Compariaon, can mahe on excellent editor or newapa- 
per writer; and wilb large Carnality added, a pMloaophical writer: p. 924. 

Vaat Labgi. — Puwieue* (be commonicative diapoeition and bcolty ia 
w •atrurdinary degree; with acting and Isldleetaality graai^ dicowa 
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•n extraoi^dUuuy amount of ibeling and soul into every expreuioii and 
action; ia a nataral lingoiBty and as fond of talking and writing as of 
•ating ; with activity great, average Causality, large Combativeness, and 
a nervous temperament, will be a scold : p. 226. 

Full.-— Says well what it has to say, yet is not garrukus; with small 
Secretiveness, says without qualification, and also distinctly and pointedly ; 
expresses the manifestations of the larger faculties with much force, yet 
not of the smaller ones ; with large Secretiveness and Cautiousness, does 
not always speak to the purpose, and make itself fully understood, but 
uses rather non-committal expressions; with large Comparison, Human 
Nature, Causality, Ideality, activity, mentality, and power, has first-rate 
writing talents, and can speak well, yet large Secretiveness impairs speak^ 
lug and writing talents by rendering them wordy and non-committal : 
p. 227. 

AvERAOK. — Has fair communicating talents, yet not extra; with activ- 
ity great and Secretiveness small, speaks right out and to the purpose, 
yet is not eloquent, and uses commonj^Ace words and expressions ; with 
large Individuality, Eventuality, and Comparison, and moderate Secret- 
iveness, can make an excellent writer by practice ; uses none too many 
words, but expresses itself clearly and to the point ; with large Causality, 
has more thought than language ; with moderate Individuality and Event- 
uality, finds it difficult to say just what it would, and is not fully and 
easily understood; with large Ideality, has mora beauty and elegance 
than freedom: p. 222. 

MoDiiuLTE.— Is not particularly expressive in words, actions, and 
countenance, nor ready in communicating ideas and sentiments; with 
large Ideality, Eventuality, Comparison, activity, and power, can succeed 
well as a writer, yet not as a speaker ; with large Causality and mod- 
erate Eventuality, has abundance of thoughts, but finds it quite difficult 
to cast them into sentences, or bring in the right adjectives and phrases ; 
is good in matter, yet poor in delivery ; commits to memory with diffi 
culty, and fails to make ideas and feelings fully understood, and to excite 
like organs in others ; with large Eventuality, Locality, Form, and Com- 
parison, may be a fair linguist, and learn to read foreign languages, yet 
learns to speak them with difficulty, and is barren in expression, however 
Dch in matter : p. 228. 

Small. — Has poor lingual «nd communicative talents; hesitates for 
words ; speaks with extreme difficulty and yery awkwardly, and should 
cultivate this faculfy by talking and writing much: p. 228. 

VxRT Small.— Can hardly remember or use words at all, or even r» 
■aember their me jming: p. 22f. 
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REFLECIIYE 0£ REASONING FACULTIES. 

These give a philosophizing, penetrating, inyestigativo, 
OKiGiNATiNG cast of mind; ascertain causes and abstract 
relations ; contrive, invent, originate ideas, etc. Adapted 
to the first principles or laws of things. 

Larok. — Confer the higher capabilities of intellect ; reason clearly and 
strongly on whaU /er data is furnished by the other faculties; give sound- 
ness of understanding, depth of intellect, and that weight which carries 
conriction, and contribute largely to success in every thing ; with percep- 
fives small, possess more power of mind than can be manifested, and fails 
to be appreciated and understood, because more theoretical than prac- 
tical. 

Yert La roi.— Possess extraordinary depth of reason and strength of 
anderstanding ; and with large perceptives, extraordinary talents, and 
manifests them to good advantage; with perceptives small, gives great 
strength of understanding, yet a poor mode of manifesting it; are not ap- 
preciated, and lack balance of mind, and are more plausible than reliable, 
and too dark to be clear. 

FvLL. — Possess fair reflective powers, and reason well from the data 
furnished by the other faculties ; and with activity great, have a fiiir flow 
of ideas and good general thoughts. 

AvKRAOB. — Reason fiiirly on subjects fully understood, yet are not 
remarkable for depth or clearness of idea ; with cultivation, will manifest 
considerable reasoning power, without it only ordinary. 

Moderate. — Are rather deficient in power and soundness of mind ; bot 
with large perceptives, evince less deficiency of reason than is possessed. 

Small. — Have inferior reasoning capabilities. 

Vert Small. — Are almost wholly deficient in thought, idea, and corn 
prehensiveness of mind. 



36. CAUSALITY. 



Peroepiion and application of causes; adaptation of ^ayt 
and means to ends. Adapted to the institution in nature of 
causes and effects. Perverted by selfishness, it reason* in faTor 
«f untruth, and attains injurious «>da. 

6 




No. 97, Lakse. 



No. sa Shali. 



LiHSE. — Desirei lo know the whi and nHiKiroKi of IhidgB, and la 

hiToitigiita tbeir Lina ; reuaiu cleailj btuI currsctly from catuai to 
effects, and from facts Co tbeir caows ; gives ancomnioa oapabilitiea of 
plaaning, ccDtrinng, inventing, crealing resDQrCM, and making the head 
Mve the hands ; liilla two birdi with one stone ; predicts results, and 
arranges things so as to socceed; lynthecizes, and puts tbinga together 
well ; with large Combativeaess, loves to argue ; with large perceptivea, 
will be quick to perceive &cts and conditions, and reason powerfutlj and 
correctly from them ; vritb Comparison and Conscientioasnesa large, rn- 
sons forcibly on moral tralbs ; with the aelEsh &cullies strong, will so 
adapt ways and means as to serve personal pnrpusesi with modorato 
perceptives, vrill excel more in principles and philosophy than facts, and 
retnember laws better than details; ivith Comparison and Human NatiLro 
large, is particularly fond of mental philosophy, and excels therein; with 
Individuality and Eventuality only moderate, will be guided more by 
rrasou than experience, by laws than (acts, and arrive at conclusions mora 
Erom reflection than observatian ; with large perceptives, possesses a high 
order of practical sense and sonnd judgment ; with large Comparison and 
modBrate Eventuality, remembers thoughts, inferences, and subject 
matter, but forgets items; with the mental temperament and I.angnage 
moderate, will make a much greater impression upon mankind by action 
than eioressions, by deeds than words, etc. : p. S33. 

Vif T htBBt. — Possesses this ia(ase-*eeking and applying power in an 
■ilmxdiDBry do^cree pwreaivM bf intuitjoti tboae deepei ralalioDa at 
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ttfngs whfoh eaoapo common minds ; k a profound philosopher and a 
deep and powerful reasoner, and has great originality of mind and strength 
of understanding : p. 2?^€. 

FvLL. — Has good cause-seeking and applying talents; reasons and 
adapts ways and means to ends well ; with large perceptives, Comparison, 
aotiyity, and thought, possesses excellent reasoning powers, and shows 
them to first-rate advantage ; with moderate perceptires and large Se- 
cretiveness, can plan better than reason; with large AcquisitiYeness and 
moderate Constmctireness, lays. excellent money-making, but poor me- 
chanical plans, etc. : p. 236. 

Ayeraok. — Plans and reasons well in conjunction with the larger 
faculties, but poorly with the smaller ones; with moderate AcquisitiYe* 
ness, lays poor money-making {dans; but with large Conscientiousness^ 
reasons well on moral subjects, especially if Comparison be large, etc I 
p. 231. 

-Moderate. — Is rather deficient in discerning and applying causes; 
perceives them when presented by other minds, yet does not originate 
^em ; with activity and perceptives large, may do well in the ordinary 
routine of business, yet fails in difficult matters : p. 237. 

Shall.^Is deficient in reasoning and planning power ; needs perpetual 
telling and showing ; seldom arranges things beforehand, and then poorly; 
should work under others ; lacks force of idea and strength of onderstaiMi* 
log: p. 238. 

Yert Small. — Is idiotic in reasoning and planning s p. 338. 



87. COMPARISON. 

Induotivb reasoning; ability and disposition to OLABScrr^ 
COMPARE, DRAW INFERENCES from analogy, etc. Adapted to 
those classifications which pervade universal nature. Pecrert* 
td, is too redundant in proverbs, fables, and figures of speech* 

Laroe.-— Reasons clearly and correctly from conclusions and scientifio 
facts up to the laws which govern them ; discerns the known fi:om the 
onknown i detects error by its incongruity with facts ; has an excellent 
talent for comparing, explaining, expounding, criticising, exposing, etc. } 
employs similes and metaphors well ; puts this and that together, and 
draws inferences from them ; with large Continuity uses well-sustained 
0giives of speech, bat with small Continuity, drops the figure befcra it it 
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flniihcd I nilk ^rge IndiTidiiilitj, GTsntiuIitj, aotiiity, wid power, gnca 

■ Kieatific call nf ri^ind ■ with kirge ToneratioD reuoiu about Qod and | 

hit wurki; wilb large Loagoage <ue> wordi id Iheir exact aigaificabon | 

with large MirUifulDda* biU tbe oail apoD Ibe bead m all lU cnticism^ i 

■ad hil( oS the odditiBi of people to admiratioD with Urge Ideality | 

(ivei beaaty, laate piopnetf of exprewien, etc. p 241 | 

i 
I 




No. 99. Lamk. No. 100. Shall. 

TiBT Lima*.— FoaiewBi thii analTring, oriticiriag, attd tDdactlTe tmealtj 

In a truly wunderiul degree ; iUuatrate* with great cleameu and bdli^ 
ikiin the knoWQ to the uaknowa i diKOveri the deeper aaalogies whidi 
pervade nature, and hasui eilraordinary power of ditceraiag oew troth*; 
with large IndiTidoality, Eventaality, aod activity, haa a great bcdity of 
makleg diicoTeriea; with large LangDage, aaaa wordi in their exact mean- 
lag, and ii a wttora] phtlologiat ; with foil Language, expldni tUlaga plan* 
ubiy and correctly : p. S43. 

Full.— Posaeesea a full share of cleamew and demoDatiBtive power, 
yet with large Cauuli^ and only moderate Language, cannot explain to 
■dvantage ; with large Eventnality, reaaona wholly from beta ; with mod- 
ente Language, bila In giving Ifae precise meaaing to words ; and makaa 
good analytical diacriminationa : p. 343. 

AviB*ai. — Shows this talent in a good degree in canjuDction with the 
larger faculties; bat ia nither wanting in referenoe to the amaller one*: 
p.33>. 

HoDERiTE. — Rather fails in explaining, clearing np pointa, patting 
AingB togelhtrr, drawing infeiencea, and even uaea words incorrectly; 
with Individuality and Cventnalily rooderata, ahows much mental weak* 
Beat; with large Cauaaliij, baa good ideas, bat make* wrelchad work is 
I them, and oaaool be understood ; with Mirthfdinew toll «r 
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large, tries t« make jokes, bat they are always ill-timed and inappro* 
phate: p. 244. 

Small. — Has a poor talent for drawing inferences; lacks appropriate 
ness in every thing, and shoald cultivate this faculty : p. 244. 

Vkrt Small — Has little, and shows almost none of this element 
p. 244. 



C. HUMAN NATUHE. 

Discernment of charaotsr ; perception of motives ; nmri'* 
1TVE physiognomy. Adapted to man's need of knowing hii 
fellow-men. Perverted, it produces suspiciousness. 

Lahok.— Reads men intuitively from their looks, conyemition, mannen, 
and walk, and other kindred signs of character ; with Individnality and 
Comparison large, notices all the little things they do, and founds a coiract 
estimate upon them, and should follow first impressions touching persons; 
with full Secretiveness and large Benevolence added, knows just how to 
take men, and possesses much power over mind ; with Mirthfulness and 
Ideality large, sees all the faults of people, and makes much fun over 
them ; with Comparison large, has a turn for metaphysics, etc. 

Vert Larok. — Possesses this fiiculty in an extraordinary degree ; reada 
every body right through at first sight. For combinations see large. 

Full.— Beads character quite well from the fiice or external signs, yet 
is sometimes mistaken; may generally follow first impressions safely) 
loves to study character ; with Ideality and Adhesiveness large, the excel- 
lences of friends ; with Philoprogenitiveness large, of children ; with Com- 
bativeness large, all the fiiults of people; and with only average Adhe- 
siveness, forms few friendships, because it detects so many blemishes in 
character, etc. 

Average. — Has fair talents for reading coaracter, yet is not extra in 
this respcet, and may safely cultivate it. 

Moderate. — Fails somewhat in discerning character; occasionally 
forms wrong conclusions concerning people ; should be more suspicious^ 
watch people closely, especially those minor signs of character dropped 
when off their guard; has ill-timed remarks and modes of addressing 
people, and often says and does things which have a different effect from 
Chat intended. 

Shall. — Is easily imposed upon by others; with large Conscientious* 
ness and small Secretiveness, thinks every body tells the truth ; is toe 
•onfiding, and fiiils sadly in knowing where and how to take things. 

Ybrt Small —Knows almost nothing about hnmaa nature. 
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D. AGREEABLENESS. 

PXRSUASIYBNBBS, PLBABANTKXSS^ BLAKDNESfik Adapted tO 

please and win others. 

Larol^Hu a pleaiiDg, penoafive, oonciliatoiy mode of addreanng 
people, and of laying things ; with Adhedvenefs and Benevolence large^ 
is generally bleed ; with Comparison and Ham»« Natare large, says on- 
acceptable things in an acceptable manner, and sugars over expressiona 
and actions. 

ViRT Larob. — Is pecoliarly winning and fiiscinating in mannera and 
eonversation, and wins over even opponents. 

Full. — Is pleasing and persuasive in manner, and with Ideality large, 
polite and agreeable, except when the repelling fiicnldes are strongly ex« 
cited ; with small Secretiveness and strong Combativeness and activity, 
la generally pleasant, but when angry is sharp and blunt; with largs 
Benevolence, Adhesiveness, and Mirthfulness, is excellent company. 

AviRAQi.^Has a good share of pleasantness in conversation and ap- 
pearance, except when the selfish Acuities are excited, but is then repol 
aive. 

MoDBRATi.-^Is rather deficient in the pleasant and persuasive, and 
should by all means cultivate this fiusulty by sugaring over all it says and 
does. 

Small.— Says even pleasant things very unpleasantly, and fidlf nd^ii 
winning the good graces of people. 

YiRT Small.— Is almost totally deficient in thia (mllf 
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RULES 



FOR FINDING THE ORGANS, 

Pmi-KMiNBNTLT IB Phrenology a science of pacts. Obserration dia> 
•OTered it— observation must perfect it ; observation is the grand instnh 
mentality of its propagation. To be convinced of its tmth, nine hundred 
and ninety-nine men out of every thousand require to sck it — to be con- 
vinced by INDUCTION, founded upon experiment Hence the importance 
of giving definite rules for finding the organs, by which even disbelievers 
may test the science, and believers be confirmed in its truth, and advanced 
in its study. 

The best mode of investigating its truth, is somewhat as follows : Tea 
know a neighbor who has extreme Firmness in character ; who is as in* 
flexible as the oak, and as obstinate as the mule. Now, learn the location 
of the phrenological organ of Firmness, and apply that locadon to his 
head — that is, see whether he has this organ as conspicnoos as yon know 
him to have this faculty in character; and if yon find a coincidence b» 
tween the two, you have arrived at a strong phrenological fact. 

You know another neighbor who is exceedingly cautious, timid, safe 
wise, and hesitating ; who always looks at the objections and difficulties 
in the way of a particular measure, instead of at its advantages ; who al 
ways takes abundant time to consider, and is given to procrastination. 
Learn the location of Cautiousness, and see whether he has this phreno- 
logical organ as conspicuous as you know t^is faculty to exist in his char 
acter. By pursuing such a course as this, yon can soon arrive at a sure 
knowledge of the truth or falsity of phrenological science ; and this is alto> 
gether the best mode of convincing unbelievers of its truth, by means of 
the marked coincidence between the Phrenology and character of thos% 
they know ; and it is not possible for the human mind to resist proof like 
this. 

To promote this practical knowledge— the application of this science» 
we give the following rulks for pindino the organs, fully assured that 
we can fill our pages with nothing more interesting or useful. Follow 
these rules exactly, and you will have little difficulty in finding at leaS' 
all the prominent organs. 

Tear first observatioc should be made upon TiiiFiRAMivTy or orgM 
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IzatioD and physiology, with thii principle for yoxr b&Jis: that when 
bodily texture or form u coarse^ cr itrong, or fine, or soft, or weak, or 
■prightly, the texture of the brain will correspond with that of body, and 
the mental characteristics with that of brain. Still, it is not now our 
purpose to discast the inflaence of yarioos temperaments apon the direc- 
tion of the facalties. 

The second observation should be to ascertain what fisumlties control 
the character, or what is the dominant motive, desire, object, or passion 
of the person examined ; in phrenological language, what faculties pre> 
dominate in action ; and it should here be ob sw r ed, that the relative size 
of organs does not always determine this point. Some Acuities, though 
very dominant in power, cannot, in their very nature, constitute a motive 
for action, but are simply executive functions, simply carrying into effect 
the dominant motives. For example, Combativeness rarely ever becomes 
a distinct motive for action. Few men love simply to wrangle, quarreL 
and fight for fun, but they exercise Combativeness merely as a means of 
obtaining tiie things desired by the other dominant faculties. Few men 
have for their motive the mere exercise of will — ^that is, Firmness is gen- 
erally exercised to carry into effect the design of the other faculties ; and 
instead of subjecting the other faculties to itself, simply keeps them at 
their work, wiiatever that work may be. And thus of some other facul- 
ties. But Amativeness, Friendship, Appetite, Acquisitiveness, Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, Conscientiousness, or Intellect, Constructiveness, Ideal- 
ity, or the observing faculties, may all become dominant motives. And 
it requires much phren* logical shrewdness to ascertain what single facul- 
ty, cluster, or combination of faculties, leads off" the character. 

Let us take, then, for our starting point, the outer angle of the eye, and 
draw a line to the middle of the top of the ears, and Dkstructitenkss ii 
exactly under this point, and it extends upward about half an inch above 
the top of the ears, and in proportion to its size will the head be wide 
between the ears. And if Secretiveness be small and Destructiveness 
large, there will be a horizontal ridge extending forward and backward, 
more or less prominent, according to the size of this organ. 

Three quarters of an inch above the middle of the top of the ears, 
Srcretivbness is located When this organ is large, it rarely gives a 
distinct projection, but simi.ly fills and rounds out the head at this point. 
When the head widens rapidly from the junction of the ears as you rise 
spward, Secretiveness is larger than Destructiveness; but when the bead 
becomes navrower as you rise, it is smaller than Destructiveness. 

To find these two organs, and their relative size, place the third fingers 
of each hand upon the head just at the top of the ears; let the lower side 
of the third finger be even with the upper part of the ear ; that finger 
then rests upon DeAtructivsnees. Then spread the second finger about 
sue eighth of an ini^ from the other, and it will rest upon Secretivenesa 
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Let the end of yoar longest finger come as far forward as the brv part of 
the ears, and they will then rest upon these two organs. 

Take, next, this same line, starting fi*om the oater angle of the eye, to 
the top of the ears, and extend it straight backward an inch and a half to 
an inch and three quarters, and you are on Combativeness. This organ 
•tarts about midway to the back part of the ears, and runs upward and 
backward toward the crown of the head. To ascertain its relative size, 
steady the head with pne band, say the left, and place the balls of your 
right fingers upon the point just specified, letting your elbow be some- 
ivhat below the subject's head, which will bring your fingers directly 
ACROSS the organ. Its size may be ascertained partly from the general 
fullness of the head, and partly from its sharpness, according as the organ 
is more or less active ; yet observers sometimes mistake this organ for the 
mastoid process directly behind the lower part of the ears. Remember 
cur rule, namely: a line drawn from the outer angle of the eye to the top 
of the ear, and continued an inch and a half or three quarters straight 
back. Follow that rule, and you cannot mistake the position of this 
organ ; and will soon, by comparing different heads, be able to arrive at 
those appearances when large or small. 

To find Philoprogknitivbnkss, extend this line straight back to th» 
middle of the back head, and you are on the organ ; and in proportion 
as the head projects backward behind the ears at this point, will Philo> 
progenitiveness be larger er smaller. 

About an inch, or a little less, directly below this point, is the organ 
w^hich controls muscular motion; and in proportion as this is more or 
less prominent, will the muscular system be more or less active. Those 
"who have this prominence large, will be restless, always moving a hand 
or foot when sitting, and even when sleeping ; will be light-footed, easy- 
motioned, fond of action, and willing to work, and possessed of a first- 
rate constitution. But when that prominence is weak, they virill be foimd 
less fond of physical action and labor. 

To return to Philoprogenitiveness. Three fourths of an inch abotk 
ibis point, Inhabitivsnxss is located. When this organ is large, and 
Ciiotinuity is moderate, there will be found a prominence somewhat re- 
sembling an 5ngle of a triangle, with the angle at the middle of the head, 
together with a sharp prominence at this point, But when Inhabitive- 
ness is small, there will be a depression just about large enough to receiTOt 
the end of a finger, with the bow downward. An inch on each side of' 
this point is Adhesiveness. Or thus: taking the backward termination 
of that line already drawn, erect upon it a right-angle triangle; let the 
right angle be on Philoprogenitiveness, and the two sides which inclose 
Ifais angle be about an inch and a half or three quarters each, and the 
tther two angles will be on the two lobes of Adhesiveness— the hypoth- 
eRMA, n long side, being aboTit two inches or two aad a half iacheii ia 

0* 
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length. When Adhetiyenen ia large— etpeeiaUj if lohabitiTeiieiw $nA 
Continuity be small — there will be (bund two swells, somewhat resem- 
bling the larger "end of an egg ; bat if imall, the head will retire at this 
point. 

Directly above Inhabitiveness and Adhesiveness, Continuity is located 
When small, a depression resembling a new moon, with the horns taming 
DOWNWARD, snrroanding the oigans of Inhabitiveness and Adhenveness, 
will be foand. When Continuity is large, however, there will be no de- 
pression, nor any swell, bat simply a pillino out of the head at this point. 

Anativknkss may be found thus: Take the middle of the back part of 
the ears as your starting point ; draw a line backward an inch and a half, 
and you are upon this organ. Yet the outer portion next to the ear prob- 
ably exercises the more gross and animal function of this faculty, while 
the inner portion takes on a more spiritual tone. 

To find Cautiousness, take the back or posterior part of the ears as 
your starting point ; draw a perpendicular line, when the head is erect, 
from the extreme back part of the ear, straight up the side of the head, 
and just where the head begins to round ofif to form the top, Cautiousness 
is located. This organ is generally well developed in the American head, 
and those sweHs, generally seen at this point, are caused by a full develop- 
ment of this faculty. 

To find Alimkntivknesb, take the upper and forward junction of the 
ear with the head as your starting point ; draw a line half an inch forward, 
inclining a litUe downwanl, and you are upon this organ. Then riso 
three quarters of an inch straight upward, and you are on that part of 
Acquisitiveness which gets property. Yet a better rule for finding it is 
this : Find Secretiveness in accordance with the rule already given, and 
Acquisitiveness is three quarters of an inch forward of the point, and 
about an inch above the middle of the tip of the ear. Or thus : Take the 
middle of the top of the ear as your starting point ; draw a perpendicular 
line three quarters of an inch upward, and you are on Secretiveness ; and 
then about an inch forward, and you are on Acquisitiveness. The back 
part of Acquisitiveness seeks partnership and acquires, while the fore 
part hoards money. When the head vddens rapidly as you pass from 
the outer angles of the eyes to the top of the ears, Acquisitiveness is large; 
but when the head is thin in this region, Acquisitiveness is small. 

SuBLiHiTT, Ideality, and Constructivenbss, can be found by the lot 
lowing rule : First find Cautiousness by applying the rule already laid 
down for that purpose, then pass directly forward an inch, and you are on 
Sublimity ; extend this line on another inch, and you are on Ideality ; then 
an m:sh downward brings you upon Constructiveness. 

It should be remembered that Cautioasness, Sublimity, and Ideality 
•re just upon the turning of the head, or between the top and the sides of 
the basd Usaallj the head is much wider at Cautiousness tfam at Sob 
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iaadty, and at Sublimity than Idealitf' When, however, the head k ac 
wide at Ideality as at Caatioasness, the subject will be found possessed 
of unusual good taste, purity, refinement, elevation, and personal perfec- 
tion. Half an inch forward of Ideality is the organ which appertains to 
dress, and secures personal neatness. In those who care but little w^ «t 
they wear, or how they appear, this organ will be found small. 

Firmness can best be found by the following rule : Let the subject At 
or stand erect, and hold the head in a line with the spinal column ; then 
take the opening of the ear as your starting point, draw a line straight 
upward till you reach the middle line on the top of the head, and you are 
on the fore part of Firmness. When this organ is large, and Veneratioa 
is small, you will find its forward termination to resemble, in shape, tho 
fore part of a smoothing-iron, rapidly widening as it runs backward ; the 
organ is usually about an inch and a half long. 

To find Sklp-Estekm, take the junction of this perpendicular line with 
the middle line of the head, and an inch and a half backvtrard will be 
ibund the upper part of Self-Esteem, which gives a lofty, aspiring air, 
magnanimity, and a determination to do something worthy of itself; while 
half an inch farther back will be found another part of Self-Esteem, which 
gives WILL, love of liberty, and a determination not to be ruled. 

On the two sides of Self-Esteem, about an inch outwardly, Approba- 
TiTKNjtss is located. These two lobes run backward toward Adhesiv&> 
ness, and upward toward Conscientiousness. 

The relative size of Approbativeness and Self-Esteem may be found 
thusi Place one hand, say the left, upon the forehead, and steady the 
head ; point the finger from above directly down upon Firmness ; then 
move it two inches directly backward, and place the balls of the second 
and third fingers upon the points just found. If Self-Esteem be small, 
these balls will fall into the hole which indicates its deficiency, while the 
ends of the fingers will strike upon the swells caosed by Approbativeness, 
if this organ be large ; and the middle of the second joint of these fingers 
will apprehend the size of that lobe of Approbativeness which is next to 
it. Or thus : Stand behind the patient, and so place your fingers upon 
iiis head that the second finger shall reach upward to the back part ol 
Firmness, then lay the first and second joints of that finger evenly with 
the he&d, and place the first and third fingers upon the head alongside of 
it. If Self-Esteem be larger than Approbativeness, the second finger will 
be pushed up farther than the others ; but if the two lobes of Approba- 
tiveness be larger than Self-Esteem, the second finger will fall into a hoi 
low running up and down, while the first and third fingers will rest upon 
the two lobes of Approbativeness. Or thus: In nineteen females out of 
every twenty, Self-Esteem will be found small and Approbativeness large, 
and by applying this rtile to their heads, a hollow will generally be found 
ftt 8dif^S»*e«mand a swell at Approbativaneis, by which yoa oan 
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Chate organs ; and a few applicadozu will toon enable joa to tirm 
ideas of their appearance when large or smalL 

Hon and Consciintiousniss are found thos: That line already drawH 
to find Firmness passes over the back part of Hope, which is on each side 
of the fore part of Firmness, while Conscientiousness is just back of that 
line, on the two sides of the back part of Firmness, joining Approbativo- 
ness behind. 

As these two organs ran lengthwise from Firmness down toward Can* 
tioosness, and are near together, it is sometimes difficult to say which is 
large and which smalL The upper part of Conscientioasness, next to 
Firmness, experiences feelings of obligation to God, or sense of duty to 
obey his laws ; while the lower part creates a fiseling of obligation to our 
feUow-men. 

Near the middle of the top of the head is Viiii ration, or about an inch 
forward of the point already described for finding Firmness; while Binet 
OLiNCK is about an inch forward of Veneration. When, therefore, the 
niddle of the top head rounds out and rises above Firmness and Benev 
elence, Veneration is larger than either of these organs; but when there 
is a swell at Benevolence, and a depression as you pass backward in the 
middle of the head, and another rise as you pass still farther back to 
Firmness, Veneration is smaller than Benevolence or Firmness. The 
back of Benevolence experiences a desire to do good and to remove evil, 
while the fore part bestows minor gifts in the family and neighborhood. 
The fore part of Veneration gives respect for our fellow-men, while the 
back part supplicates and depends upon a Deity. The fore part of Firm- 
ness, working with Conscientiousness, gives moral decision ; while the 
latter, acting with Self-Esteem, gives physical decision, determination to 
accomplish material objects, and what we commonly call perseverance. 

On each side of Veneration, Spiritu alitt is located. It may be found 
by the following rules: Standing behind the subject, who should be 
seated, so place your fingers that the first fingers of each hand shall be 
about an inch apart— >that the ends of your second fingers shall be about 
three quarters of an inch forward of a line drawn across the middle of the 
head from side to side, and the balls of your fingers will be on Spirituality. 
Or reversing your position, so as to stand in front of the subject, so place 
your hands that the first fingers of each hand shall be as before, about an 
inch apart, and the ends of your longest fingers sha^ just touch the fore 
part of Hope, and the balls of your second and third fingers will rest on 
Spirituality. This organ is generally small, so that it may usually be 
found by that depression which indicates its absence. When it is largo.' 
the head is filled out in this region, instead of sloping rapidly from Vene- 
ration. Its two lobes are about an inch on each side of Veneration, and 
directly above Ideality. . 

Imitatiov is upon the two sidef cf Benevolence, directly fin war d of 
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Spirltiiallt7. The best rale for finding it is this x Standing in front of th« 
•abject, place your hands so that the first fingers of each hand shall bo 
separated about three quarters of an inch, and that the end of your longest 
finger shall reach a line drawn through Veneration and Spirituality — that 
is, through ihe middle of the head from side to side — and the balls of 
your fingers will be on Imitation. It will be found large, or very large, 
in almost all children ; so that the ridge usually found in their beads at 
this point, may be taken as the location of this organ. It runs from Be- 
nevolence downward toward Constractiveness. The upper part, toward 
Benevolence, mimics; the lower part, toward Constntctiveuess, is the 
the organ for making after a pattern, copying, etc. 

We are now brought to the intellectual lobe- Take the root of the 
nose as your starting point ; the first organ we meet in passing upward 
ia Individualitt. It is between the eyebrows, and when large, xansea 
them to arch downward at their inner termination. 

Three quarters of an inch upward, and slightly below the centre of the 
forehead is Evsntualitt, which in children is usually large, and in adults 
generally small. From this centre of the forehead. Comparison extends 
apward to where the head begins to slope backward to form the top of 
the head ; at which point, or between Benevolence and Comparison, 
Human Nature is located, which is usually large in the Ameri'na 
head, as is also Comparison. Aorexabliniss, is located about an inch 
on each side of the organ of Human Nature, and is usually small ; so 
that we can ascertain its location by observing its deficiency. When 
both of these organs are large, the forehead, will be wide and fiiU as it 
rounds backward to form the top head, or where the hair makes its ap<- 
pearance. Causality is located about an inch on each side of Compari* 
son; and Mirthfdlnbss about three quarters of an inch still &rther out- 
wardly toward Ideality. Form is located internally from Individuality, 
just above and partly between the eyes, so as to set them wider apart, in 
proportion as it is larger or smaller. 

Size is located just in the turn between the nose and eyebrows, or be- 
neath the inner portion of the eyebrows ; and when large, causes their 
inner portions to project outward over the inner portion of the eyes like 
the eaves of a house, giving to the eyes a sunken appearance. Size can 
generally be observed by sight, yet if you would test your sight by touch, 
proceed as follows : Place the end of your thumb against the bridge of 
your nose, with the lower part of your hand turned outward, and your 
thumb lying nearly parallel with the eyebrows, and the balls of your 
thumb will be upon Size. And if this organ be large, you will observe a 
foUness in this region, as if half a bean were beneath your thumb. 

To find Weiqht and Color, proceed as follows: Let the eyes be directed 
straight forward, as if looking at some object ; draw an imaginary line from 
cne middle of the eye to the ayebrow ; interna ly from this line beneath 
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tha mftbrowB Weight is located, while Color is located beneath ^bm mjm 
brows just oatwardly from this line. Order is located just extenudly ta 
Color: and Time is located, partly above and between Color and Order 
This organ is small in most heads. 

Calcuxation is located beneath the oater termination of the eyebrows, 
and in proportion as they ara long and extend backward to the eye, will 
this organ be more or less developed. Three fourths of an inch above the 
outer angle of the eyebrow, Tuk b is located. Sporzheim's rale for finding 
it is this: Stand directly before the subject, and if the head widens over 
the outer eyebrow as you rise upward, Tune is large ; but if you observe 
a hollow at this point, Tune is small. I have generally found this organ 
small in adults, so that it is difficult to find its relative size, but in children 
it is very easily found ; its decline is consequent on its non-exeroise. Time 
and Tune join each other, while Time, Tune, and Mirthiulness occupy 
the three angles of a triangle, nearly equilateral, the shortest side being 
between Time and Tune. 

JjAnovaqe is located partly above and partly behind the eyes. When 
it is large, it pushes the eyes downward and outward, and of course shoves 
them forward, which gives them a full and swollen appearance, as if they 
were standing pertly out of their sockets, and causes both the upper and 
under eyelids to be wide and broad. When the eyes are sunken, and 
their lids narrow, Language vnll be found small. 

By following these rules exactly and specifically, the precise location of 
the organs can be ascertained, and a few observations upon heads will soon 
teach vou the appearance of the respective organs when they are large, 
small, or midway in size. Some slight allowances are to be made, how- 
ever, in calculating the size of the head, or the relative size of the organs. 
Thus, the larger Combativeness is, the longer the line from Combativeness 
to the ear ; yet large and small Combativeness do not vary this line over 
from a quarter to half an inch ; so that there will be but little difficulty 
in finding the precise location of this organ. 

Probably the most difficult point of discrimination is between Hope and 
Conscientiousness, and it should be distinctly borne in mind, that Hope is 
generally placed too fer forward. Between Hope, Cautiousness, and Ap- 
probativeness, there probably exists an organ, the natural functions of 
which has not yet been fully established. There are doubtless other or- 
gans yet undiscovered, especially in the middle line of the head, between 
Benevolence and Philoprogenitiveness, and also between Imitation and 
Causality. Phrenology is yet in its infancy. Though it is perfect in itself^ 
yet our knowledge of it is not yet perfected. As every successive gene- 
ration make advances upon one another in Astronomy, Chemistry, and 
other d apartments of science, so Gall and Spurzheim have discovered only 
the landmarks of this science ani have lel^ much to be filled up by u^ 
wd those who come after us. 
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Toung Women. An excellent work. By Kev. O. S. 
Weaver. Paper, 62 cents ; muslin, 87 pents. 

Botany for all Classes ; Con- 
taining a Floral Dictionary, with numerous Illustra- 
tions. Paper, 62 cents ; muslin, 87 cents. 

Chemistry, applied to Physi- 
ology, Agriculture, and Commerce. By Liebig. SS cts. 

Delia's Doctors ; or, a Glance 

Behind the Scenes. By Miss Hannah Gardner Creamer. 
Paper, 62 cents ; mosliu, 87 cents. 

Dime a Day; or, the Econo- 
my of Food. Showing how It was Earned ; and how 
it was Spent ; and how Five Mouths it Fed. 12^ cts. 

Essay on Party ; Showing its 

Unofl, Its Abuses, and Its Natural Dissolution, etc. By 
Philip C. Friese. 80 cents. 

Essay on Wages ; Showing 

the Necessity of a Worklngman's TarifT. 16 cents. 



Future of Nations. A Lecture. 

By Louis Kossuth. Bevlsed by the Author. 12 cents. 

Hints toward Reforms, in Lec- 
tures, Addresses, and other Writings. By H. Greeley. 
Second edition, enlarged, with Crystal Palace. |1 86k 

Hopes and Helps for the 

Young of both Sexes. By Rev. O. 8. Weaver. An ex- 
cellent work. Paper, 62 cents j muslin, 87 cents. 

Human Rights, and their Po- 
litical Guarantee. By Judge Hurlbnt. An important 
work. Paper, 62 cents ; muslin, 87 cents. 

Home for All ; New, Cheap, 

Convenient, and Superior Uode of Building. 87 cent*. 

Immortality Triumphant. 

The Existence of a God, with the Evidence. By Bar. 
J. B. Dods. Paper, 62 cents ; muslin, 87 cents. 

Kansas ; Descriptions of Scen- 
ery, Climate, Productions, and Besources, etc. Paper, 
40 cents ; muslin, 60 cents. 

Labor : Its History and Pros- 
pects. Use and Abuse of Wealth. By Owen. 30 cents. 

Life Illustrated. A New First- 

Class Weekly Paper, devoted to News, Llteratoref 
Science, the Arts, etc. Per year, in advaace, |2. 

Power of Kindness ; Inculca- 
ting the Christian Principles of Love over Physical 
Force. Paper, 80 cents ; muslin, 60 cents. 

Population, Theory of. The 

Law of Animal Fertility. Introduction by Trail. 16 eta 

Temperance Reformation. Its 

History from the First Temperance Society to the 
Adoption of the Maine Law. By Armstrong. $1 25. 

Ways of Life. The Right 

Way, and the Wrong Way. By Eev. 0. S. Weaver. 
Paper, 60 cents ; muslin, 62 cents. 

Woman : Her Education and 

Influence. With an Introduction by Mrs. C. H. Klffe* 
land. Paper, 60 cents ; muslin, 8T cents. 



Thus works may be ordered in large or small quantities. A Libbrai. IhscotTNT will bk xadb to Aasim 
ANn Othbbs who But to Skll again. They may be sent by Express or as Freight, by Ballrosd, Steamships, 
Bailing Yessels, by Stage or Canal, to any City, Town, or Village in the United States, the Canadas, to Europe* 
or any place on the globe. Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, always 
preferred. We pay cost of exchange. 

•^ All letters should be post-paid, and addressed as follows : 

FOWLES AND WELLS, 



